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Helpful Books on Many Subjects 


WHEN YOU BUILD 


Edited by Marshall Reid 


This book presents a broad panorama of contemporary American 
domestic architecture drawn from all parts of the United States, so that 
the prospective home builder may weigh the advantages of each style 
suitable to the terrain and climate of his own locality. With plans and 
about 400 illustrations . .. “home-minded readers will gaze delightedly 
on Marshall Reid’s big picture-with-text book . . . it contains scores of 
attractive ideas that more modest budgeteers will be able to use. Here is 
pleasant homework for those working on tomorrow’s home.”—Philadel- 
phia Record $4.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
DRAPERY PATTERNS 


By Ina M. Germaine 


A new and greatly simplified method for making draperies, the Hand- 
book of Drapery Patterns contains approximately 40 patterns with direc- 
tions for every step in cutting, making and lining so that there is no 
chance of error or misunderstanding. Clear, practical working drawings 
by Susan Gabriel. “. authoritative and easy to read.”—Hartford 


HANDBOOK OF 
COLOR 


By Ina M. Germaine 


Color is the most important factor in home decoration. A perfectly bal- 


anced interesting color scheme ‘creates a serene, healthful atmosphere. 
This book tells you how to achieve these effects. The excellent color chart 
and guide forms the basis of hundreds of complete color schemes. ‘“Con- 
tains a wealth of valuable information. . . . The author, a practicing 
decorator and teacher, not only has an authoritative knowledge of her 
subject, but writes deftly and interestingly.’—The Louisville Times $3.00 


HONEY AND YOUR 
HEALTH 


By Bodog F. Beck, M.D., and Doree Smedley 


The story of honey, its nutritive and therapeutic value, told against the 
background of its own romantic history. “I am happy to recommend this 
book to the general public, to the beekeepers, and last but not least, to the 
medical profession.’—E. F. Phillips, Professor of Agriculture, Cornell 
University $3.00 


LUCAS ON BASS 
FISHING 


By Jason Lucas 


Jason Lucas, angling editor of Sports Afield, the world’s most widely 
circulated outdoor magazine, has written one of the finest volumes of 
practical fishing instruction ever to be offered to the American fraternity 
of fishermen.—Illustrated $3.50 


SWINGING INTO GOLF 


By Ernest Jones and Innis Brown 


“A famous teacher, Ernest Jones, offers some persuasive proof that the 
only thing necessary to learn the proper golf stroke—and incidentally 
improve your game tremendously—is to learn to swing the clubhead.”’— 

Chicago Tribune Magazine of Books Illustrated $2.50 


LET’S VISIT MEXICO 


By Byron Steel 


“|, just what the traveler needs—a detailed, illustrated guide com- 
parable to the best one used to take to Europe. Good index.”—Los 
Angeles Times Photographs and map $3.00 
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Skiing is a comparatively young sport 

in America. California’s first ski club 

was organized in the Donner Trail 
area in 1913, 
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High on the slopes of the Sugar 

Bowl a pair of skiers stop for a 

rest. A bottle of beer is buried in 
the ice for refreshment later. 


Not far from the. region—where 

skiers follow the exhilarating runs 

in the Sugar Bowl more than half 

of the eighty-one members of the 

Donner expedition to California 

perished when they tried to cross 
the mountains in 1846. 


The deep “powder” snow which com( 
early and stays late makes the skiixi 
regions of the California mountais 
among the finest in the United State! 


THE 
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RIDE» 


the Sugar 


is up the 
itice slope at 
Sugar Bowl. 
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OF MEXICO 


by Mary Parker 


WE SWUNG AROUND the last hairpin bend in the mountains and 
settled down for the first stretch of comparatively straight and level 
road since we left the outskirts of Mexico eight hours before. Before 
us rose the pink city of Morelia, capital of Michoacan, home of 
Morelos, the George Washington of Mexico. At least that is what 
the guide to Morelos’ house -called him, so it should be official. 
Rolling fields surrounded by brown stone walls neatly piled with 
big round stones at the bottom and little round stones on top replaced 
hillsides terraced almost to the top. Trees scattered through the fields 
held great armfuls of last year’s corn husks in their branches. Brown 
adobe huts with thatched roofs replaced the boarded shelters of the 
wooded country we had passed, where last year’s husks were piled 
on platforms held high above the earth by four stout poles. It was 
January, but an occasional brilliant green field testified to the peren- 
nial productiveness of Mexico’s soil and to the ambition of some early 
planter. In one vast field three or four teams of oxen, hitched to 
wooden plows, turned up rich brown furrows for the next crop. 


On one of the walls of the College of San Miguel at Morelia there 
is a mural by the American painter, Marion Greenwood. 


(Guillumette) 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MORELIA 


Begun in 1640 the cathedral of Morelia ¥ 
not completed until 1744, Despite the f 
that it was more than a century in buildi 
the cathedral shows a remarkable unity 
style and it ranks with the finest churches 

Mexico. 


Fritz Henle 


Monkmeyer 


A rich agricultural region  sur- 

rounds Morelia. The farmers are 

descendants of the proud and virile 

Tarascans whose arts and crafts so 

amazed the Spanish conquerors 

when they invaded and looted 
their kingdom in 1522. 
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he afternoon was wearing on. As we approached the city, the 
ls were filled with farmers driving home their string of burros 
se tiny bodies, swallowed up under massive loads, looked like 
cing wood piles or bales of hay with ears, four legs and a tail. 
feanes the maestro rode the donkey bringing up the rear, sitting 
jar back that I always expected to see him slide off at any mo- 
't. Whole families were returning from market, for night falls 
y in Mexico, and this was the last flurry of activity before the 
ng sun. Side by side walked the father and mother, the inevitable 
ryear-old baby cradled in a rebozo slung around the mother’s neck 
restiag quite comfortably on the equally inevitable next-year-old 
y carried in her never-empty womb; the next two older children 
ging to their father’s hand, while grandmother and the others 
ked stoutly and unaided by their side. Occasionally a miniature 


fo carried their unsold wares, but as often as not each member’ 


the family carried his own burden—a string of pottery jugs on 
back, a couple of chickens or turkeys slung over his shoulder, or 
brightly woven bag which is part of every Indian’s equipment, 
ring with Heaven knows what. I even saw one woman carrying 
babies in her rebozo and in her womb, with her entire kitchen 
ipment on her head—a flat slab of what looked like iron for a 
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Guillumette 


THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE 
toe { 

Morelia is one of the most perfectly presérved colonial cities in Mexico, 
“One of the finest buildings is the former palace of the Spanish governor 
which now houses a library, the government’s archives and certain gov- 

ernment offices. 


| 


Idle, a pail of glowing charcoals and a bowl of tortillas ready to 
y into wafer thinness. She could feed her hungry family anywhere 
_moment’s notice. Occasionally in Michoacan—I never saw it else- 
sre in Mexico—the father was carrying the next-to-the-youngest 
y. we 

Morelia comes quickly once you leave the mountains behind. The 
ductor crouched behind my seat next to the driver—or rather his 
t, for with typical Latin courtesy (and a tip) he had yielded it to 
Americana who had never been to Mexico before—and gave me 
low by blow description of the city as we entered it. However, I 
now convinced that sight is not faster than sound, for we careened 
t the aqueduct, turned a corner on two wheels, tore down a narrow 
| hilly street to the right and brought up panting in the terminal 
ile I was still wondering if that mass of purple towering fifty feet 
ve the pink walls of the aqueduct could be bougainvillea, or if I 


| really seen an aqueduct at all. 


Guillumette 


THE COLLEGE OF SAN MIGUEL 


The College of San Miguel, founded in 1540, is the oldest in Mexico. 

Here the great patriots, Morelos and Iturbide, were educated, and here 

as early as 1809 secret meetings were held by the students to plan for 
Mexican independence. 


The little driver offered the virgin in hi8 miniature altar above the 
windshield a gracias that he had got us all there safely without killing 
anything more important than a dog on our two-hundred-mile trip 
from Mexico. “No se puede”’—it couldn’t be helped—he had said to 
me earnestly when the animal had dashed out in front of us as we 
flew along at fifty miles an hour on a down grade. I comforted him 
by saying that dogs weren’t really as intelligent as the cows and pigs 
and burros which knew enough to get off the road when they heard 
us coming. 

We all climbed out, and I found a taxi that drove me to the Quinta 
Catalina. 

The Quinta Catalina, set in the Bosque Cuauhtémoc, is not one of 
the historic sights of Morelia, but I wouldn’t have missed it for a lot 
of battered cathedrals. Rumor has it that it was built by the elder 


IN THE PLAZA 


When the Spaniards founded Morelia in 1541 they called the city 

Valladolid because of its resemblance to the old world city of that 

name. Its site was chosen because of its strategic location in a valley of 
luxuriant vegetation and because of the delightful climate. 


Squire Simmons under his wife’s direction on the money he had made 
out of the lottery in Morelia. However it was financed, it is the 
nearest to an English country house I have seen this side of York- 
shire, with a few concessions to the climate of Mexico, a mass of 


semi-tropical vegetation in the now unkempt gardens, and a macaw. ' 


The present owner, who could have doubled for Mr. Roosevelt with 
little difficulty, opened it to paying guests a few years ago, sets the 
finest table in the country, does his own marketing, and has trained 
his servants in the best English tradition, from Marcos who wakes 
you up with early morning tea and draws your bath, to the two pretty 
maids. Marcos wears a white suit and looks as if he had just stepped 
out of a Rivera mural, but Carmen of the deepset dimples with a 
come-hither look in her eyes, and the more sedate Alicia dress in 
black, even to their stockings, with white apron and cap. They both 
look about as much like the average American’s idea of an Indian 
as our cinema stars look like their pictures. 

And there I was—planted in an English forest when I had set out 
to get myself firmly rooted in the most perfect colonial city in all 


Mexico. In a country rich in colonial art this visit promised an J 
reward, 

Squire Simmons pulled his beret a little further over one eye * 
I said feebly that I had come to Morelia because I had heard tl 
was an unspoiled example of pure Colonial art, and said “We'll | 
to. get Goebbels to show it to you!” 

“Goebbels,” it seemed, was the local guide who had inheritec 
name Calderon Aleman but had had the name Goebbels thrust ° 
him by Simmons because of his extraordinary outward resemb! 
to der Fithrer’s propaganda chief. A telephone call brought him t 
Quinta Catalina in a few minutes, and I was immediately reass 
about what country I was living in, for Senor Calderon is a ty 
Michoacanian, a swarthy little man whose life is completely wraj 
up in the city which he exhibits with loving pride to the few stran 
who bother to come there. I was going over to Patzcuaro the: 
lowing day, so we planned a tour for Saturday afternoon, and he 
me with his circular of “What You Ought to See in Morelia” f 


which I quote you direct. (Continued on page 


THE MARKET PLACE 


The market place in Morelia is near the old church of San Francisco, but open air vendors do an active business in streets near the modern building 
in which the important trading is carried on. Morelia rightly prides itself of its cleanliness. 


Fritz Heil 


During the war of 1812 Captain Folger of Nantucket rediscovered Pitcairn. 


ob A Po RASS 


This engraving shows the. island settlement of Adam’s Town as it was 


almost a quarter of a century after the mutineers of the Bounty landed. 
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CY CHRISTIAN CAN now write to her American friends again. 
Tue, the war never reached Pitcairn Island where Lucy lives, 
even before the war there had been no direct and regular com- 
lication between the Americas andthe little lonely rock halfway 
veen the Chilean coast and Australia. Only the steamers of the 
v Zealand Shipping Company, on their way from London through 


Panama Canal to ports “down under’ would, 
ther permitting, stop over for a few hours to pro- 
> their passengers with the thrill of meeting the Pit- 
ners famed in fiction, fact and film, and barter with 
n for souvenirs. With the war even that scant 
with the outside world was broken, and strictly 
orced radio silence kept Pitcairn’s little amateur 
ion off the air. ; 

Yow the Pacific is a free sea again, and Lucy Chris- 
can resume the running chronicle of the island’s 
rent history that she has kept for many years in 
letters to her American friends.) 

ind who could be better fit to be the chronicler of 
island than the venerable matriarch of Pitcairn 
whose veins courses the blood of all the several clans 
t were founded by the Bounty mutineers and the 
hitian women they brought: with them when they 
tled on Pitcairn 160 years ago? Lucy Christian is a 
‘table storehouse of Pitcairn lore, which has come 


by Richard A. Shafter 


occasion. 


LUCY YOUNG CHRISTIAN 


During the three quarter cen- 

turies of her life Lucy Young 

Christian has never been fur- 

ther away from Pitcairn than 

Henderson atoll seventy miles 
Away. 


down to her by word of mouth from her forebears. 
ot the books on the history of our island here,’ she wrote on one 


“We have none 


The dearth of Pitcairn literature on Pitcairn itself is rather sur- 
prising, for the interesting anthropological experiment for which 
Pitcairn has been the laboratory for 160 years has of late prompted 


a number of American scientists to study on the spot 
the phenomenon of Caucasian-Polynesian miscegena- 
tion and the closely related problem of marriages be- 
tween near blood relations. As Lucy herself put it: 
“I don’t know why, but since the film Mutiny on the 
Bounty, every country in the world is interested in 
Pitcairn, but America beats them all.’”’ However, long 
before the industrious fictioneering firm of Nordhoft 
& Hall rediscovered Pitcairn for the world, Lucy 
introduced herself to her American friends: 

“T am a born Young, a direct descendant from 
(Midshipman Edward) Young of the Bounty, and am 
married to Edwin Christian, a direct descendant from 
the (Master’s Mate Fletcher) Christian, who was the 
leader of the Bounty mutiny. Both my husband and 
I are members of the fourth generation from the 
originals of the Bounty... .” 

Before the opening of the Panama Canal thirty years 
ago, Pitcairn was far off the beaten track of any 


: 11 


steamer route. Little inter-island trading schooners from Tahiti and 
Mangareva would call now and then. Or an occasional whaler would 
stop to try and barter some fresh vegetables for some of his “catch” 
of sperm-oil, used by the islanders in their lamps. If these whale-oil 
lamps ran dry, they had to fall back on an even more primitive 
method of illumination they had learned from their Tahitian gran- 
dames by stringing three or four “candle” nuts together. But the 
sputtering light of candle nuts and whale-oil lamps alike has since the 


opening of the canal been replaced 
by that of kerosene lamps, still re- 
garded on Pitcairn as something close 
to the very last word in progress. 

“We are not so isolated as our 
parents were in their days, for we are 
favored by some of the passenger 
boats going to and from the Panama 
Canal and are receiving letters and 
news from all over the world. 

“Unfortunately we have no stores 
at Pitcairn. We are all farmers and 
do our planting and have much fruit 
in their seasons. Other things we 
must send away for to New Zealand 
or to England—by the captains of the 
boats. And they are good and kind 
to us and bring them, such as cooking 
utensils, flour, wheat, in short every- 
thing we cannot plant. For animals 
we have cats, dogs, goats and fowls, 
and for milk we have coconuts. 
When the weather is fine the boys 
go out and fish in their canoes. They 
catch their fish with line and hooks. 
For bait they use a kind of land 
crab. 

“Our days are filled from sunrise 
to sunset, and yet the work is never 
finished; it is only set aside. You 
go to bed any time you wish between 
sunset and 10 p.m. Then you rise 
again between half past three and six 
o'clock and the new day of work 
begins.” 

Potatoes, yams, beans, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, musk and water melons, 
pineapples and coconuts are the staple 
products of the islanders’ husbandry. 


About two thousand cases of oranges, annually shipped to New 
Zealand, were the main item in Pitcairn’s “foreign trade” before 


the islands kindly, though. 


THE LAST OF THE BOUNTY MUTINEERS 


When the American Captain Folger came to Pitcairn Island in 

1812 John Adams was the only surviving member of the group of 

nine Bounty mutineers who came to Pitcairn with their Tahitian 
wives in 1790. Adams died in 1829. 


grease their tools with. 


the wat. Doubtless this trade will soon benefit Pitcairn aga 
Horses and tractors are unknown on Pitcairn. All farm and g 
den work is done by hand, but the soil is of a subtropical richness < 
yields highly in return for tillage. Nature does not always rej 
In February 1936 Lucy reported: 
“We have not been able to plant anything this year, because 
have had no rain at all since July last and our land is parched < 
dry, and some of the trees are dead. If it wasn’t for the help 


received from some of the pass 
ships, we would have fared v 
hards2.2” 

A form of primitive communi 
exists on Pitcairn. If crops { 
what little is left is shared am« 
all, according to each one’s need. “ 
same is true of the catch of fi 
that is always dumped into a cc 
munity tank for all to share. 

Life on Pitcairn is one open bo 
The doors hold no locks and peo 
visit each other unannounced and 1 
invited at any hour of the day. 

“We all live on the northside 


Ahe~island in what is called ‘Jc 


Adams’ Town,’ just above the ° 
lage, on top of the hill. 

“When you come to visit us 
will go for a lovely walk up the 
No tram, or bus, or car to take j 
up. It’s walk, walk, walk, all — 
way until you reach the top hi 
above sea level and you are surrou1 
ed by the great, wide Pacific on 
sides. Our land is so small you « 
see all around it.” 

“In wintertime we sometimes < 
see whole schools of whales from 
heights, and sometimes we can wa 
a mother and her young play w 
each other. They come very close 
the land and even approach the bo 
when the boys are out fishing. C 
of them chased a canoe some ti 
ago, but gave up the chase bef 
he got the canoe. The poor m 
rowed with all his might for d 
life. The other day we had a | 


whale washed ashore. The boys cut it up and boiled out the oil 


j 


Pitcairn Island lies in the South Pacific between Australia and South America. The mutineers from the Bounty had a comparatively short voyage 
to make from Tahiti to Pitcairn. Captain Bligh and his eighteen companions had to travel four thousand miles in an open boat before they landed 


at Timor in the East Indies. 


“Since the canal was opened and the boats began to call, the native 
bpa cloth is no longer used: We all wear modern dresses now. But 
oes we only wear on Sundays and for other meeting days, as for 
issionary meeting on Monday evenings and prayer meeting Tuesday 
ornings—and even then not always. As we live barefoot a great 
al, we naturally have very large feet.” 

Lucy herself is much sought after by the other island women when 
comes to dress making, for she is the proud possessor of one of 
e few sewing machines on Pitcairn. But... 

“It is more than forty years old and so hard to work. Many a 
ne I have had to scrape the rust off the old lady’s legs to get her 
-work since my husband brought it home from Mangareva in the 
ys when the trading schooners used to call.” 

Lucy Christian has no compunction to discuss with full candor the 
‘oblems that have set scientists by’the ears, though she knows nothing 
' the scientific verbiage affected by anthropologists and biologists. 
0 the rather blunt question of one of her American correspondents 
ie answered with equal frankness: 

“Which of the two strains predominates among us? The Poly- 
ssian. Some of us are very fair, though I believe we ought to be 
great deal whiter than we are. Most of us have black hair like 
ill-blooded kanakas. There are a good many more men than women 
nong us... . 

Both sexes seem to be blessed with extraordinary longevity: 
“Thursday October Christian, the son of the original Fletcher 
hristian of the Bounty lived to the age of ninety and had good 
yesight when he died. All of those who in 1856 went from Pitcairn 
) Norfolk Island are dead by now, except two. However, two of 


* 


the families returned to Pitcairn, and of those who returned, three 
are still alive today, all in their eighties. The two ladies are both 
blind and one of them is confined to her bed, but the man is hale 
and hearty. ...” 

There is no evidence that the repeated first-cousin or nephew-aunt 
and niece-uncle marriages among the islanders have been biologically 
harmful to the present-day stock. Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, a member 
of the Templeton Crooker expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History aboard the schooner yacht Zaca, in 1936 published the 
findings of his research among the Norfolk as well as the Pitcairn 
Islanders. To establish the blood-relationships between living parents 
he consulted the vital statistics kept in the famous Pitcairn Record- 
book, in which all marriages, births and deaths have been noted down 
ever since the day when Fletcher Christian, Edward Young, Gunner’s 
Mate John Mills, Able Seamen William McCoy, Matthew Quintal 
and Alexander Smith (who later called himself John Adams) landed 
on Pitcairn with their Tahitian sweethearts. “The islanders are robust 
and healthy,’ Shapiro found. “Their medical record is good, with 
no evidence of degenerative diseases peculiar to them, Abnormalities 
of physical structure are practically non-existent on Pitcairn.” 

In fact, diseases of any kind are almost unknown on Pitcairn. 
If now and then an epidemic of flu or a similar disorder grips the 
island, it may be some time before it runs its course because of the 
lack of medical facilities. 

“Tn 1903 we had a sickness, so that thirteen of our best people died 
of germs from the wreck of the Bowdon on Oeno Island. The boys 
had dived down into the fowl water of the ship. Some years later 


(Continued on page 30) 


THE HOME OF JOHN ADAMS 


The last survivor of the Bounty mutineers ruled the community which he and his fellows had founded according to ethical principles which he: de- 
rived from the Bible. In order to avoid possible punishment from the British Government for his part in the mutiny Adams claimed that he. had 


xt ; been born in Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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The Sonoma-Mendocino region north of San Francisco grows all types of wine. This is a typical view of the gentle rolling character of the terrain. 


Steambning Coloma Whre ndustry 


by Hannibal Coons 


ke ERESNO™ 
Yy AN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY. 


Steel pressure tank for bulk process cham- Almost every known type of grape finds an Mechanization has entered the wine-growing 
pagne are a revolutionary development in a ideal home in one or more of California’s wine industry. This vacuum, rotary bottle-filler 
business that goes back to primitive times. districts. Here are the eight best-known large now used extensively in wineries fill one 
Stainless steel is light and resists corrosion, producing areas. hundred and twenty bottles per minute, 


iy 
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SELDOM IN THE HISTORY of the world has there been such a 
sudden and complete revolution within an industry as is taking place 
today in the American wine industry. The sudden rush of the entire 
industry to stainless steel equipment is a remarkable thing. i 

‘Five years ago stainless steel was a virtually unknown material in 
American wineries. Two years ago catalogues of winery equipment 
listed stainless steel as one of the materials “available.” Today 
seventy-five per cent of all new equipment going into American 
wineries is stainless steel, and the leaders of the industry predict that 
all winery equipment will shortly be stainless steel with the exception 
of the grapes themselves. 

For thousands of years the world’s wine industry got along without 
any Stainless steel whatever. For most of those years the a sanitary 
precaution consisted of having the men who trod the grapes wash 
their feet before beginning work, Later the trodders were provided 
with special calked boots, which were considered a revolutionary 
advance. 

Although there had been frequent experiments here, it was not until 
the late 1700’s when John Dufour in Kentucky began the domestica- 
tion and cross-breeding of the native grapes, that the eastern section 
of this country started to produce wines worthy of the name. The 
extensive wine industry in the East today still uses the native Ameri- 
can grapes, such as the Catawba, Concord, Delaware and Scuppernong. 
They are entirely unrelated to the European-derived California grapes. 

When Cortez came to Mexico he brought an assortment of civilizers, 
including grape vines. The descendants of these vines were carried 
up the western coast of Mexico to Lower California by the Jesuit 
Fathers. Their successors, the Franciscans, carried them on into Cali- 
fornia itself, at that-time a colony of Mexico. 

_ Father Junipero Serra, founder of the California Missions, estab- 
lished Mission San Diego in 1769 and immediately planted a vineyard. 
As his missionaries pushed the chain of twenty-one missions north 
to Sonora, they gradually discovered that nearly all of California was 
a wine-grower’s dream. 

Pode almost every known variety of grape is grown in California. 
Grapes are grown in forty-eight of California’s fifty-eight counties, 
im a vast seven-hundred-mile vineyard stretching over the valleys and 
sunny ‘hillsides from the Mexican border almost to the Oregon state 
line. Here are raised the grapes for over ninety per cent of American 
wines. 

It seems almost unbelievable that the ‘first scientific study of any 
thoroughness of the effects of wines on a variety of metals under ac- 
tual winery conditions was not made until 1934, after wine itself had 
been known all over the world for thousands of years. Again, there 
was a reason. The traditional material of the world’s wineries had 
always been wood, particularly oak, with California using a great deal 
of its own natural redwood. Oak was supposed to be as beneficial to 


BOTTLING WINE 


The man seated at the right is operating a bottling machine with which 

_ California wine, flowing through a filter from the adjacent cask, is 

‘pouring into sterilized bottles. The man ‘at the left is doing ‘the 
corking. 


Wines as to spirits. ‘Aged in the wood” was the hallmark ot good 
liquors. 

It would have been expected that the wine makers, at least in this 
country, would have turned to metals long before they did. We have 
never been a people to go in very much for goatskins and oxcarts. 
But even here the wine making thas always been more or less in the 
hands of men steeped in the wine-making traditions of Europe. The 
basis of the modern wine. industry in California was laid by an assort- 
ment of Italians, Frenchmen, Russians, Hungarians, Germans, Ar- 
menians and Greeks, most of them left on the California shore after 
the recession of the "49 Gold Rush. They made wine as their fathers 
had made wine. Since their fathers had usually made quite good 


THE SWISS INFLUENCE 


Wine growing in California began in 1769 when Father Junipero Serra 

established his mission in San Diego. This is a typical Swiss chalet type 

of winery which represents the European influence traditional in our 
wine-making until very recently. 


wine, there was no apparent reason to change anything about the 
process. 
Then, in 1920, came the tremendous upheaval known as Prohibi- 
tion. Wine production in this country, except for a small trickle for 
religious and medicinal purposes, was totally becalmed. When Repeal 
suddenly blew the whistle again in 1933, there was a tremendous 


shortage of winery equipment of all sorts. 


One of the greatest shortages the wine makers faced was a dearth 
of properly aged oak. This, incidentally, did the industry a left- 
handed favor. As there were no oak casks in which to ship the wine 
around the country to wholesale bottlers, the wine makers began 
bottling most of their wines at the winery, which is the way it should 
be done.’ 
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After it has been aged in the wooden casks at the right, the wine 
is drawn off, bottled and stacked in the bins at the left. 


In the rush to refit the Ameri- 
can wineries, there was a new 
interest in metals. The post- 
Repeal rush of the better wine 
makers was to copper, copper 
being widely used in Europe. 

Then it was seen that the 
wines were clouding in strange 
new ways. Hurried calls went 
out from the wineries for-bet- 
ter themists. It was found that’. 
the wine was “picking up” the 
copper, and our wine makers 
began to realize that they 
needed to know more about 
metals. 

The California wine chemists 
studied the results of the first 
experiments with growing in- 
terest. But these experimenters 
had used wines, methods and 
even grapes different from those of California. 

Then the University of California, with the cooperation of an in- 
terested chemist from a West Coast brass foundry, offered the results 
of. an even more thorough study of the corrosion of metals under 
California winery conditions. The California research group. tested 
forty-six metals, including over a dozer different types of stainless 
steel. At the conclusion of the tests stainless steel had won undisputed 
first place. 

_ Steel has taken over many of the former provinces of wood and 
glass. First of the two major reasons for this is sanitation. Stainless 
‘steel is now bringing to our wineries the same’standards of sanitation 
that it has brought during the last twenty years to America’s vast 
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Like many other old California .wineries this one is vine-covered and pic- 
turesque. Old California wineries are usually run by descendants of wine- 
making families. 


Wine is the only beverage that ages in the bottles. Here in a 
Napa County winery hundreds of thousands of bottles grow 
mellow under the wine maker’s care. 


food industry. Second is the 
fact that the comparatively 
thin walls necessary for full 
strength in stainless tanks and 
equipment save a lot of space, 
always welcome in a winery. 

The trouble with wood in a 
winery is that the wood nat- 
urally soaks up the wine, and 
wine-soaked wood makes a 
wonderful hotel for various 
microorganisms. To sterilize 
wooden winery equipment, sul- 
fur must be burned in it to kill 
bugs residing in splendor inside 
the wood. Oak barrels, re: 
turned empty, must be partially 
disassembled, scraped to remove 
the mold, reassembled, soaked 
out with soda ash, then with 
water and finally thoroughly 
steamed to remove the moldy odor. ae. 

The wineries are now discovering, as the food industry discovered 
that the beauty of stainless steel is that you have to clean- only the 
surface. Wash it off, and it’s clean. This is of particular assistance 
when winery equipment is used for more than one type of wine. The 
wine makers used to have an awful time trying to use equipment foi 
white wine, for instance, after it had been used for red wine. The} 
don’t any more. 4 

Do you know anything about “bulk process” champagne? There 
is a-furor going on about it at the moment that is apropos our dis: 
cussion... For over 250 years champagne has been traditionally made 
right-in the bottle in which you purchase it. There are four types’ o: 
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arkling wine: true or capital-letter Champagne, made by the tra- 
tional method in the Champagne district of France, where the 
ocess was supposedly discovered by a monk, Dom Perignon, in 
7/9; sparkling wines, either white or red, made by the same process 
where else; “bulk process” champagne, no matter where it’s made; 
id what are known as carbonated wines, merely still wines charged 
ith carbon dioxide gas, a sort of super charged soda pop. 

For nearly a hundred years men have been trying to perfect 
simpler method of making champagne. “Bulk” processes were 
tented in France as early as 1851. The “Bulk Process” champagne 
ju will find down at your corner liquor store, however, is made by 
e Charmat Method, originated in France in 1907. Paul Garrett had 
yented and patented the same system here in America in 1901, but 
body was interested. 

During the early part of this century, and particularly during Pro- 
bition, the Charmat method made great headway in France, Italy, 
en Africa and South America. So much so in France, since here 
as “Champagne” costing only a fraction as much, that the French 
ernment, finally stepped into the ensuing uproar. The government 
creed that henceforth only the traditionally made champagnes from 
e Champagne district could be labeled “Champagne.” 

Due to our trade treaty with France, the makers of champagne in 
is country can label their product “Champagne,” with our own goy- 
mment decreeing that the words “Bulk Process” must be added in 
oper prominence if the product is made in that particular way. 
Tn 1933, the year of Repeal, a six-tank Charmat process assembly 
as brought over: intact from France and set up in Southern Cali- 
wnia, for America’s wine makers to examine. They liked what they 
w. By this method, the traditional sugar and yeast is added to aged 
ite wine of sufficient quality to be known as “Champagne stock.” 
he wine, instead of then being bottled, however, is put into large 
essure tanks, with the fermentation temperature and oxygen supply 
ider exact control. After a controlled secondary fermentation of 
me two weeks, the resultant champagne is cooled to twenty-five 


(Continued on page 32) 


The earliest picking of wine grapes starts about August 15, but the 
principal harvest is in September and October. 


IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA’S WINELAND 


The Livermore Valley is called the “Sauterne region of California.” About five to eight hundred vines are planted on each acre, and it takes about 
four years for a new vineyard to come into bearing. 


In 1886, Joe V. Meigs built this elevated rail- 

road which was tested on a one-mile-long line 

beginning at his shop on Bridge Street in East 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. The line was soon 

abandoned when electricity offered better 
service. 


In 1868 this ‘“one-rail-steam-tramway” was built 
between Raincy and Montfermeil, France. 
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Photographs From The Schoenfeld Collection “4 
From Three Lions 7 


THE FIRST STEAM railroad in the’ wor 
was opened and operated by George Stephe 
son in England in, 1825. Between that time ai 
the development of the great railroad syste 
of today, there were decades of experiment 
tion during which inventors and engineé 
strove desperately to develop new and mo 
efficient methods of transportation for all ki 
of purposes. The drawings reproduced he 
show some of their extravagant dreams a 
some of their modest achievements. Howey 
ridiculous these pictures may appear to mode 
eyes, they are none the less indicative of t 
tremendous mechanical activity of the nir 
teenth century. It was a result of experimer 
of this kind, however futile some of them wel 
that it became possible to develop the supe 
transportation systems of the twentieth ceé 
tury. 
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ee SAILING THE RAILS 


_ In 1829 and 1830 railway cars with sails ran on 
‘ the South Carolina Railroad. Each car carried 
fifteen passengers and could reach a speed of 
Le fifteen miles an hour with a good wind. 
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This ingenious contraption was invented in the seventies in California to 
utilize the power of the water that flowed through the flumes running from 
the. mines. 


THE BALLOON RAILWAY 


In 1880 a Swiss inventor proposed to 
build a balloon-propelled railroad to 
carry passengers up the steep slopes of 
. Mount Rigi. It was assumed the gas- 
filled balloons would carry the double- 
. decked cats easily to their destination. 


SUBMARINE TROLLEY 


The problem of crossing the English 

Channel has always been a challenge to 

transportation engineers, This naive plan 

for a submarine trolley guaranteeing free- 

dom from seasickness was made in the 
eighties. 
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THE ROLLING BRIDGE 


The towns of St. Servan and St. 
Malo in France were connected 
by a rolling bridge across the 
river Ronce in 1874. This pic- 
ture shows the bridge at low 
tide. High tide brought the 
water to the middle of the sup- 
porting steel framework. 


THE GOAT EXPRESS 


Built for the children of 
Paris in the Tuilleries Gar- 
dens, this little train 
equipped with chain belts 
like the modern tanks was 
drawn by goats. 


SAILING THE PLAINS | 


In the 1870’s on the Kansas 
section of the Union Pacific 
Railroad line, inspection car: 
equipped with sails were in. 
troduced. If the wind was 


just right, speed was good. 
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Many interesting an 
tastic experiments | 
made with various 
of elevated railways 
fore the modern ele 
system was _ perfe 
During the exube 
days of the World 
position of 1872. 
aerial tramway was | 
structed at Lyon, Fr 
to connect Moran 


CITADEL OF RENAISSANCE ART 


by Ezio Pinza 


San Giorgio is one of the finest examples of Renaissance fortified architecture in Italy. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA 


The great painter Mantegna took ser- 

vice at the court of the Gonzagas in 

1460 and he stayed in Mantua until 

his death in 1506. This bust of him is 

above his tomb in the chapel he built 

for himself in the Church of Saint 
Andrea. 


Though he was born in Rome, Ezio Pinza 
writes of the old fortified Lombard city of 
Mantua with special sympathy. It was here 
in the beautiful theater of the Gonzaga pal- 
ace that the famous Metropolitan Opera star 
sang for the first time Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
now one of his most famous roles. 
Editorial Note 


MANTUA. as it stands today on the banks 
of the Mincio River, is still one of the great 
art treasures of the world. Many of its white 
marble churches, red tile roofs and brick pal- 
aces have survived and triumphed over a 
great many vicissitudes, not excluding the 
Second World War bombardments. As one 
approaches the city across the lovely green 
fields, it’s difficult to forget the dramatic 
verses of Vergil describing the virgin Manto 
who escaped from Thebes and, having ob- 
tained hospitality in the Italian peninsula, 
founded. the city of Mantua. Archeologists 
have placed this date as 670 before the Rom- 
an era. A swamp civilization existed here in 
the remote past and its people lived, as later 
in Venice, on both land and water. 

Legend tells us that Mantua was the first 
city in Europe to embrace Christianity. 
Longinus, who was made a Saint after his 
death, thrust his spear into Christ’s body but, 
after repenting, came to Mantua with some 
of the Nazarene’s blood, which he buried on 
the site where now stands the Sant’Andiea 
Basilica’ of Leon Battista Alberti. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in Cath- 
olic Italy Mantua is considered an important 
pilgrimage center and throughout the war 
during bombardments and air raids the faith- 
ful gathered in the Basilica to worship and 
pray. Their prayers, however, were not an- 
swered entirely as some of the finest monu- 
ments in the city were either destroyed com- 
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pletely or partially by the fury of warfare. It is_no exaggeration to 
state that no Italian has in his blood the calling of liberty more than the 
Mantuan. In fact, Mantua was one of the first of the Italian cities 
to throw off the yoke of German tyranny during the Middle Ages and 
organize itself as an independent state. And again, in the nineteenth 
century, when the “Risorgimento” began, Mantua gave another ex- 
ample of its ardent thirst for liberty by fighting the Austrian domina- 
tion and helping the cause of Italian independence with that group of 
men who were executed by order of the Austrian Emperor and have 
since been known as the ‘Martyrs of Belfiore.” 

The devastation of 1944 finds its counterpart in that ordered by the 
Spanish troops in 1630. Then, too, because of the rivalry of the 
Gonzaga’s and the House of Savoy for the Province of Monferrato, 
the Spaniards marched in and sacked the city from end to end. The 
Napoleonic period was none too healthy either when French troops 
took back to their country’s museums a number of the finest paintings 
and sculptures which have never been recovered. 

The city, as the visitor finds it today, is an extraordinary mixture of 
different styles of architecture. Some of the churches and towers 
date as far back as the eighth century and among the fabulous palaces 
and convents of the Renaissance are some of the finest Austrian 
baroque structures to be found anywhere, Austria included. Under 
the short but enlightened rule of the Empress Maria Theresa, the 
rococo style, for which her reign was later to become celebrated, pene- 
trated in all its splendor into Mantua. 

Even today, as one walks along the narrow, twisted streets and by One“of the most richly decorated palaces in Italy; the royal esidemt 


the superb sandstone squares which glitter like gold in the sun, the of the Gonzagas contains eight hundred rooms and thirteen courtyarc 
adorned with paintings and sculpture by some of the greatest artis' 
of the Renaissance, 


wealth, Isabella’s hand can be seen e 
where. Her mottoes, emblems and syi 
cover hundreds of rooms in different s 
and forms, genial and inventive to an ¢ 
ordinary degree. Her motto “Nec spi 
metu” (not without hope and fear) is ¢ 
ceilings, on the pavements, on the wall 
the window sills and above the doors. | 
It would be a hard task to describe the 
palace over which the Gonzagas rule 
more than four centuries. Ranging frot 
Gothic exterior, giving out on the So 
Square, to the various courtyards and 
ades, there are diverse architectural 
and yet at the same time there is a mi 
lous unity and continuity in thought 
creativeness. Throughout the various < 
ments which follow one another in a 
tricate maze’ of contorted passageway: 
staircases there is a queer harmony wh 
hard to explain unless seen. Days and 
can be spent in examining the work * 


7 oe . architects, sculptors and painters have cr 
One of the rooms in the old palace of the Gonzagas contains superb Along the facade of the ducal palace that faces Sordello Square the 
murals by Mantegna, Above the fireplace is the Gonzaga family with is an arcaded walk, At the left is the Cathedral of Saint Peter and Sai 


their court, the first Renaissance example of true group portraiture. Paul with its unfinished Romanesque campanile 


shadows of some of the great figures of Mantua’s past seem to hover 
everywhere. On these thoroughfares walked Sordello, whom Dante 
immortalized in the Divine Comedy, the Countess Matilda of Canossa, 
before whom the German Emperor Henry humiliated himself at the 
Castle of Canossa, and Isabella Gonzaga, the amazing Princess of 
the House d’Este. The greatest patroness of the arts the world has 
ever known, Isabella Gonzaga was responsible for much of Mantua’s 
glory. : ; 

This woman, who conversed as an equal with Pietro Bembo, Ludo- 
vico Ariosto and Giovio called to her court all the great artists of her 
day, everyone including Leonardo da Vinci, Mantegna, Titian, Peru- 
gino, Donatello and Francisco Laurana. Hers is a fantastic story of 
culture, daring-and wisdom, Throughout the ducal palace, which can 
only be compared to the Vatican in vastness and exceptional artistic 
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t is'of particular interest to the lovers 
ctor Hugo and Giuseppe Verdi to real- 
vat it is in this palace that the action 
ost of Rigoletto (Le Roi S’Amuse) 
place. Ze 

e Paradise Apartments, perhaps, are the 
in the entire group. The windows of 
partments overlook neat rows of poplar 
charming gardens and pavilions. It is 
that Isabella received her intellectual 


, under a heavenly ceiling of blue and 


e Marriage Hall boasts a dining hall 
sed by Mantegna who dared create a 
hortened ceiling and covered walls with 
iar scenes from the lives of various 
aga leaders. It is in this hall which the 
icles of the period tell us Isabella’s hus- 
Francesco, declared his burning love 
-ucrecia Borgia who had married Isa- 
s brother. And it is here that centuries 
the wife of Napoleon’s stepson, for 
years Viceroy of Italy, was told of the 
+h Emperor’s defeat. 

e delightful sixteenth century hall of 
0, with superb stucco friezes and medal- 
by Primaticcio, and the eighteenth cen- 
Hall of the Rivers—the hours ‘are rep- 
ted here rumbling along in their chariots 
among the prides and glories.of this 
e. It is interesting to look at the paint- 
yy Domenico Moroni—several portraits 
m are hanging in the Metropolitan Mu- 
-— and learn how the palace.and the 
e looked in 1494. Of particular interest 
mericans is the Galleria della Mostra 
1 the generosity of Samuel H. Kess 
| from almost complete ruin and whose 
s helped to restore it to its ancient 
y. 
e ducal palace, which boasts eight hun- 
rooms, thirteen courtyards and covers 
rea of fifteen thousand square meters, 
has a church of its own and a theater. 
theater was built by Bibbiena, and like 
Palladium theaters it has a fixed stage 
vith exquisite slightly baroque. statues. 
legance is incontested and its acoustics 
ng short of miraculous. 

ie ducal palace is international in atmos- 
> and memories. Rubens, for instance, 
‘was imported to restore some of the 
res, painted three of his most well 
mm works there; the Nativity, the Trans- 
ation and the Trinity. And many other 
iwuished artists followed him from 
ce, England and the Netherlands. No 
- city in Italy, with the exception of 
ence, could afford so vast a panorama of the growth of Italian art. 
1¢ Cathedral, dedicated to Saint Peter, built originally in 985 by 
eror Otto III of Germany, was done over by Francesco Gonzaga 
99 and changed again in 1761. The lower part of the tower dates 
from the Roman period. This magnificent, huge construction is 
n marble columns, stucco decorations and endless chains of 
els resplendent in gold and silver. 

n Giorgio’s Castle, built in 1395, was never actually lived in until 
years later when Ludovico Gonzaga married a Princess of Bran- 
urg. It is one of the finest Renaissance examples of fortified 
itecture, of delightful proportions and, unlike most castles, full 
ght. The San Giorgio bridge no longer exists but its fine tower 
still be admired. 


THE PALACE OF THE GONZAGAS 


The facade of the palace of the Gonzagas presents an austere and formidable appearance that 

belies the opulence and beauty of the reception rooms, dwelling rooms, garden-courts, theater 

and chapels which it masks. The palace was erected in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and subsequently many additions were made by the Gonzaga family. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT MANTUA 


The Cathedral is a combination of architectural styles ranging from the twelfth century 
Romanesque of the campanile to the baroque of the eighteenth century facade. Here were 


buried the margraves of Canossa and the Gonzagas. 


The church of St. Francis, which the French troops of Napoleon 
had already turned into an arsenal, was completely devastated during 
one of the bombardments and all that remains of its former glory 1s 
an archway on one side and a front on the other with its symmetrical 
door and window formed by the same arch. Another fine church 
which suffered untold ruin is that of Saint Ursula, its dome having 
received a direct hit. 

Many of the Mantuan palaces look more like fortresses than homes. 
From the outside their appearance is scarcely hospitable. And yet, 
on the inside, they all distinguish themselves for their elegance of 
torm and style. Among the finest are those of the Paltronis, the 
Casalaldis and the Acerbis. A very curious sight in the center of the 

(Continued on ‘page 34) 
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After the Morris dance was introduced in England it was used to depict episodes from the career of Robin Hood. A hobby horse, a fool, Friar Tuck, — 
, Maid Marion and other members of Robin Hood’s entourage were among the characters. 


ances of Ol England eg 


Se 


IN OLD ENGLAND a great part of the 
Yuletide season went forward to a dance-tune. 
Your medieval lord and lady led their gtiests 
to “dauncing chambers full of paraments”’ 
to unleash the good cheer induced by princely 
fare and wassail bowl. The current rage 
was, of course, the Carole, an old-world cre- 
ation described by Chaucer in his Romaunt 
of the Rose. We recognize it merely as a 
nativity hymn, though actually it was a May- 
time dance-song of Southern France. Trou- 
badours spread its fame, society welcomed it, 
and soon it became everybody’s favorite. No 
fair, vigil, saint’s day, nor Christmas without 
groups of gay carolesters making their 
“blithesome din.” Their leader carried a 
_ glove, nosegay, chaplet or, if the dance took 
place at night, a torch. Advancing with brisk 
marching steps, the performers turned from 
right to left while beating one foot against 


the other and singing some quaintly-turned 


- verse such as this early Tudor Carole: 


Let no man cum into this hall, 
Grome, page, nor yet marshal, 

But that some sport he bryng withall, 
For now ys the tyme of Crystymas; 
Make we mery, bothe more and lasse, 
For now ys the tyme of Crystymas! 


When guests wearied of dancing, jugglers 
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by Eleanore Flaig 


During the yuletide festivities in old England a 

Lord of Misrule, often an obscure servant, was 

appointed to divest his subjects of wisdom and 
dictate antics of the most preposterous kind. 


brought forth their prancing bears, dr 
ming hares, and cocks that teetered on st 
Moreover, since yuletide custom requ 
everyone to become six years old, “ 
Cockles,” “Hoodman Blind” and other b 
terous games shook the hall with laugt 
so that none could “heare his own voy 
And over all this merriment. presided © 
jovial knight of mischief—the Lord of ] 
rule, who began his reign on Allhallows 
(November 1) and did not abdicate 1 
Candlemas (February 2). Stow, the Eng 
historian, says: “The mayor of London, 
either of the sheriffs, had their several Le 
of Misrule, ever contending, without qua 
or offense, who should make the ra 
pastime to delight the beholders.” Dui 
the Lord’s reign there were, he adds, “ 
and subtle disguising, masks and mummet! 
with playing at cards for counters, na 
and points, in every house, more for past 
than for game.” 
It will be remembered that during 
Roman Saturnalia slaves became short- 
rulers whom their master must serve. 
too, the Lord of Misrule was often an obs 
servant who imposed obedience—and e\ 
absurdity of behavior—upon the squire 
his household. Not even the royal fat 
escaped his tyranny. To wit: “In the f 
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‘ In the springtime a Maypole was erected around which Morris dancers circled in celebration of the death of winter, 


: Henry VIII and it lasted until the coming of the Puritans in the seventeenth century. 


The custom of welcoming the coming of May with gaiety and exuberant festivities originated in the time of 
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MUMMERS 


Dressed in grotesque 
masks and disguises 
groups of mummers 
serenaded the citizens 
to help “shorten win- 
ter’s sadness,”’ In this 
group are Father 
Christmas with “his 
wassail bowl, the tur- 
baned Grand Turk 
and the doctor with 
his pill box. 


HENRY VIII AND ANNE BOLEYN 


Dancing was an important part of the yuletide- celebrations at the court of Henry VIII. Here that 
monatch is pictured dancing with Anne Boleyn at their first _meeting. 
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of Christmas there was in the King’s hou 
. a Lord of Misrule . .. and the like h 
ye in the house of every nobleman -of hon 
and good worship, were he spiritual or tei 
poral.” One of the Masters of Arts fre 
the universities of Cambridge and Oxfo 
was annually cast to play this traditior 
character (still going strong at the time 
Henry VIII). However, the tribunal 
Misrule attained its utmost splendor in t 
London Inns of Court whose waggish di 
tator—commonly a young man of go 
family—commanded all the pomp and fe 
mality attendant upon bona fide royalty, ha 
ing his guard of honor, his treasurer at 
lord-keeper, even to his private chapla 
who preached before him in the Temp 
Church. 
As an overture to his reign, the Misrul 
at once divested his subjects of all wisdo! 
They were, he decreed, to have just sen 
enough to make fools of themselves. 
Tounds, T’ll none of it!’ quoth cert 
bigwigs ofstopheavy dignity, forgetting th 
the sovereign was empowered to “break: 
all locks, bolts, bars, doors and latches . . 
to come at those who presume to disobey h 
lordship’s commands. God save the king! 


Inevitably, sin-sniffing noses rose here ar 
there among the ruddier ones, while voie 
of reform, lost in the gleeful din, took refus 
in ink. The resultant tirades against tl 
evils of the day remain among the mo 
amusing documents of bygone England. # 
the head of the combatant powers  stoc 
Master Philip Stubbes who, in the sixteen 
century, scorched contemporary follies in h 
Anatomie of Abuses and Horrible Vice « 
Pestiferous Dancing. Of course, the zealo 
thumbed-down the cult of Misrule as a d 
generate practice. Stubbes even described fl 
Lord’s bodyguard as “threescore or a hu 
dred lustie guttes” in liveries of green, ye 
low, “or some other light, wanton collour. 
Obviously he was referring to a band © 
Morris dancers attending the Lord, for f 
continues, “Then they have their hobby 
horses, their dragons and other antiques t 
gither with their andic pipers, and thunder 
ing drummers, to strike up a Devil's Daune 
Withell <:then “Match Abies fee compan 
toward the church and churchyarde, thei 
pypers pypying, their drummers thundering 
their stumpes dauncing, their belles rynglini 
their handkercheefes fluttering about thé 
heads like madde men... .” A fellow spot 
sport deplored “‘such near affinitye” betwee 
England’s ‘‘bacchanalian” Christmases al 
the feasts of Janus and the Saturnalia, a 
being passed as they were in “wantonessi 
idlenesse, dancing, drinking, stage-plaie 
masques, and carnall pompe and jollity.” 
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But few cast dour glances at the mummer 
that welcome company in grotesque mask 
and disguises who helped “shorten winter 
sadness” by serenading citizens and beifi 
invited indoors to give their fireside playle 
When the squire’s door swung open in Yul 
tide greeting, there stood Robin Hood ai 
his merry men, or a grinning dragon chap 
oned by St. George—indeed, it might be al 


yup of characters strayed from English legend. Old Father Christ- 
s himself frequently went abroad, bearing his symbolic wassail bowl 
d holly boughs. His entourage usually included a small girl waving 
ranch of mistletoe, a doctor ready with his great pill-box, the Fool, 
d King Cole or the turbaned Grand Turk. A few musicians tagged 
mg, as did the parish beadle, an austere presence guaranteeing 
rder and decorum.” Although falling into the discard with other 
ys of old England, modern perpetuators of mumming customs 
: Still extant, especially in Cornwall, Shropshire, and Sussex. Like 
my Christmas traditions, mumming—which continued until Twelfth 
ght—was another remnant of the Saturnalia, when the Roman 
pulace adopted the dress of the opposite sex and sported masks 
every description. However, due to the atrocities committed in 
land by lawless dominoes, it became illegal under Henry VIII 
wear a mask on the street, so that its use, hitherto every man’s 
vilege, was confined to the Christmas frolics. 

Sword dances generally figured in the mummer’s Christmas play, 
yse of North England being especially picturesque. Here bands of 
ung men in fanciful costume marched from village to village, 
rether with some music-makers. Their choragus, who took no 
ive part, was distinguished by a fox skin, the animal’s head cover- 
his own, and the tail hanging down his back. Halting before 
sry house, the mummers staged a sword or spear dance, which 
ted them various sorts of contributions. 
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n Yorkshire the dance continued from St. Stephen’s Day until 
w Year's. One version demanded a cast of six young men in 
‘e white trimmed with ribbons, the king, and the ever-present 
‘tor to restore the wounded. Followed by a fiddler or “Bessy,” 
he was dubbed, they began the march. En route the king enacted 
inging-and-dancing farce. In conclusion, “Bessy” made an ill- 
ed advance as the troupe formed a hexagon with their swords, 
| was killed—a climax later supplanted by a decorative sword 
mation and final dance. Another Yorkshire arrangement ex- 
ited Thomas, the Clown-Fool, his son Tom, one Captain Brown, 
adiah Trim, a tailor, his foppish knight, a vintner named Love-Ale, 
| Bridget (“Bessy”), the Clown’s wife. With his wooden sword 
Clown traced a circle on the ground, and solicited short verses 
m the others, which invariably lead to a quarrel and a murder, 
‘corpse, of course, always ending on his feet. After the show, 
Fool took up a collection. 

lurope’s sword dances flowered between the fourteenth and eight- 


th centuries, but since 1850 have declined until they are now staged, 


ually, or even less often. Performers occasionally blacked their 
es, and bells jingled on their white suits. A rite of homage pre- 


luded the dance, which was a geometric structure of chains, rotations, 
snake lines, figure 8’s, bridges and arch formations, prescribed steps, 
and leaps over the sword. The battle came in the middle, the Fool 
being depended upon to get himself killed—and resurrected. Local 
treatment varied, but the dance uniformly ends in the “rose,” also 
referred to as the ‘‘lock” or “nut”—a weaving of swords into a mesh 
“which was placed on the ground and danced around or lifted up— 
at least in its later form—to carry the dance leader is a kind of con- 
quering hero. .. .” “This ‘lock’ startling and dramatic in its sudden 
perfection and including every sword, is held triumphantly aloft 
during a sort of bacchanal circling of the dancers, and is finally 
placed over the neck of the ‘fool’ or captain. When the swords are 
drawn simultaneously and suddenly, the victim falling, the impression 
is Very realistic.” 

Although the meaning of the sword dances has long since passed 
from man’s memory, some suppose them to be descended from ancient 
vegetation and nature cults. Unquestionably they mask an underlying 
vein of ritual. Someone is killed. Symbolically, he is Winter, to be 
revived as Spring—or to receive a burlesque burial. 

Having praced their way down five centuries, the Morris dancers 
may rightfully claim a place among England’s oldest institutions. 
Stubbes, that bulkhead in the stream of mirth, exhausted epithets 
relative to these “fantastical fooles,’”’ these ‘‘helhoundes,” these ‘devils 
incarnate” who suffered no yuletide or New Year to elapse without 
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PATTERNS OF 
THE DANCE 


Originally, as indicat- 
ed by this old engrav- 
ing, the Morris dance 
depicted the courtship 
of a queen by a group 


Ce pendant voice cy les hgures desmouucimentsde 
greue & de pied enlair. 


of suitors. The dance : 
Seite inci Spaik Greue droicte, Greuegaulche, 
and was known as the OV OV 
; . aig ; 5 aA 
Morisco. Pied enfair droict. Pieden!'air gaulche, 
Thoinot Arbeau in 


Orchesographie pub- 
lished in 1589 pro- 
vided a handbook of 
dances with directions 
and illustrations. This 
illustration shows the 
entretaille, or change 
of foot, 


Ledit mouuement degreue cit fai& 8 caufé aulcunesfois, 
quand le danceur getce 8 met I'vn de fes pieds enlaplacede 
faulere pied, & cependantledit autre pied ct efleudé entair de- 
vant: Ec tel mouuemencs appelle entretaille , 
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their ‘‘execrable pastimes,” to say nothing of footing it ’round “that 
stinking idol,” the Maypole! 

After the First Crusade many Eastern usages passed into England 
where the Morris dance was presumably introduced about the time 
of Edward III. Incidentally, his son, John of Gaunt, married a 
daughter of Pedro of Castile, and returned home in 1372—a very 
likely envoy of the Morisco, as it was known to Spain (and of which 
Morris is a corruption), a term signifying both Moor and its adjective. 
In his illustrious work, Orchésographie (1589), still a standard hand- 
book of ancient dances, Thoinot Arbeau suggests that the Morisco 
sprang from a Greek military dance adopted by the Salw or priests 
of Mars, but later authorities vote Spain as its birthplace. The Fool’s 
Dance or Matachins of medieval France is said to have been a more 
accurate copy of the original than was the English. Performed the 
length of the banquet hall by a black-faced boy, “his forehead bound 
with white or yellow taffeta,” it formed the piéce de résistance of 
entertainments throughout the fifteenth century, the apex of its fame. 
Quite amazingly, the tune given by Arbeau for the genuine French 
Moresque was published in England in 1550, and continues to be 
played there by present day fiddlers. 

In its beginnings, the Morris depicted a love-contest inspired by the 
Queen’s beauty, the Fool being pre-arranged winner of her heart. 
A blackamoor, musicians, and hobby-horse kept company with ten 
rivals for the Queen’s favor: a poet, a courtier, a soldier, a country 
oaf, etc. Whatever its original 
character or its many devia- 
tions therefrom, this dance un- 
derwent complete naturaliza- 
tion on English soil, and, like 
other local types, was made 
to lean heavily upon Anglo- 
Saxon fable and fiction so 
that, except for an occasional 
stray blackamoor, it became a 
living page torn from Robin 
Hood. Although the swash- 
buckling yeoman was not al- 
ways on the scene, his associ- 
ates leapt lightly from century 
to century. Here we again 
meet Little Tom, and Friar 
Tuck, who managed to retain 
his status in the Morris during 
Elizabeth’s reign, thereafter 
returning, we may infer, to 
Fountains Abbey. (The clown 
in Ben Johnson’s Masque of 
the Gipsies remarked his ab- 
sence among the dancers.) 
Friar Tuck’s odd name is a 
play upon words, patently de- 
rived from the dress of his 
order, which was tucked at 
the waist by means of a cord. 
In his Canterbury Tales Chaucer refers thus to the Reve: “T-ucked 
he was, as in a frere aboute.” That ancient character, the Fool, 
was, of course, unmistakeable in his fifteenth century costume; but 
he had a trick of changing clothes, so that one was never sure. In 
modern times he is apt to be regionally called the Squire. He with 


the whistle is Tom Piper, a necessary concomitant to the Morris. 


Obviously a performer of doubtful skill, this lad, for in speaking of 
bad rhymsters, the poet Spencer observed, “Tom Piper makes as 
~ little melodie.” 

And here trips “Robin’s mistress dear, his loved Marian,” a role 
that, from its inception, has been played by a man or boy. More 
than any of her companions, the maid has stymied etymologists and 
antiquarians. Her very existence as a fictional character has been 
challenged, yet writers like Drawton and Scott mention her in con- 
crete terms. Certainly she appeared as Robin Hood’s paramour in 
the May games wherein she reigned as Queen or Lady of the May. 
So irregular, however, was her career, that the British came to accept 
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WILLIAM KEMPE 


William Kempe was the leading dancing-comedian of Shakespeare’s old 
Globe Theater. He made a celebrated six-weeks’ journey from London to 
Norfolk during which he danced the Morris for wildly enthusiastic crowds. 


her with equal nonchalance as sovereign, country wench, or Whi 
chapel barmaid. Old engravings show her as a medieval chal 
for she ordinarily wore the contemporary dress of the period. — 
amusing theory attached to the name of Marian, and was apparer 
devised to disprove her one of Robin’s entourage. The Moc 
dance Clown or Fool (said the theorist) formerly sported a mu 
too-large helmet called a morion, thereby earning the nickname 
Mad Morion, which somehow became perverted into Maid Marian 

Feats of burlesque horsemanship provided hilarious by-p 
throughout the Morris. The papier-maché steed, sometimes havin, 
dagger thrust through his jaw, was built to rest about a man’s hi 
Head and hindquarters seemed satisfactory enough, the absence 
proper legs being camouflaged by a cloth reaching almost to” 
ground. Rumor has it that the hobby-horse did not figure amt 
the original Morris personnel; nor did the dragon make his ape 
ance until after 1585. 

As the merriest of dances, costumes for the Morris thoroug 
reflected its mood. The half dozen or so men composing the cé 
de ballet were generally dressed in gold leather and silver paq 
with coats of white spangled fustian, and the inevitable bell-se 
garters. In Stubbes’ day these bells had multiplied from twenty 
forty, and sent their elfin music from wrists, arms, knees and aol 
Elaborately diversified and tuned to various pitches, they were des 
nated as the treble, tenor, bass, the fore, second and double’ b 
In some parts of the coun 
Morris dancers affected — 
garlanded, feathered, bet 
boned hats, frilled shirts, § 
ties, boots, and woolen sto 
ings. Mention is also made 
Elizabethan accessories si 
scarves, ribbons and. : 
sprinkled with gold rings : 
precious stones. 

Bagpipe, whistle or tal 
used to furnish music for 
Morris, more recently acct 
panied by the fiddle. Am 
its many popular melodies 
“Bonnets so Blue,” “Prine 
Royal,” “Trip and Go,” ¢ 
the much-loved “Blue E 
Stranger. ” Some find 
vigorous dance reminiscen r 
the hornpipe. In one mi 
ment the performer 
capers,” that is, springs © 
the air with ankles crossé 
a feat referred to by one 
Shakespeare’s characters, 4 
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declares, “I have seen 
caper upright like a 
Morisco, shaking the ble 
darts as he his bells.” 
At times the Morris took the form of a leaping-and-whir 
progress from one town to another. A famous example was Wilh 
Kempe’s six weeks journey from London to Norwich, during 1 
days of which he danced the Morris. Kempe, of Shakespeare’s: 
Globe Theater, was the foremost dancing-comedian of his time, 
enjoyed an enviable status at Court. His Morris Dance jour 
the outcome of a wager, occurred in 1599. Being a celebrity, he 
naturally feasted, toasted and entertained the length of his st 
which he later described in a pamphlet entitled The Nine Di 
W onder. 
Surely the Morris dancers had never ceased romping thro 
their quaint ballet but for Elizabethan stiffnecks who sensed sk 
duggery in the apparently guileless doings of the time-honored trot 
The inoffensive friar they pronounced a symbol of popery. In p 
Maid Marion they described the Babylonian trollop. The Hob 
Horse reeked of superstition. In short, the whole lot was deet 
(Continued on page 32) 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


Report on the West Indies 
Jonditions affecting tourist travel 
the West Indies are rapidly im- 
Wing, according to Edward 
Connor, Thos. Cook & Son’s 
sstern Hemisphere Traffic Man- 
sr, who has just returned to New 
rk after a month of inspection in 
: Caribbean area. 
sommenting on conditions as he 
ind them in these islands, Mr. 
Connor said: “The people of the 
est Indies are more than ever 
ye to the importance: of tourism 
their economy, and at almost 
‘ry island visited I found reha- 
itation of existing facilities com- 
ted, and interesting new develop- 
nts under way. The large hotels 
» in good shape for the coming 
nter season. I was especially im- 
sssed by the Hotel Jaragua at 
ujillo City, which compares with 
» finest resort hotels to be found 
ywhere in the world.” 
‘Port-au-Prince in the neighbor- 
; republic of Haiti remains color- 
and fascinating to the traveler. 
ork is progressing on a new road 
the summit of a mountain which 
nmands a magnificent view over 
city. 

‘Attractive cottage colonies de- 
ned for winter sunshine-seekers 
- under consideration in Jamaica 
supplement existing hotels and 
st houses. Similar developments 
> planned in Trinidad in the vi- 
ity of Maracas Bay, which prom- 
S to become a leading beach re- 
t. The roads in most of the 
unds are in good condition, and 


sre appears to be an adequate~ 


mber of good automobiles to 
‘et the demands of sightseers who 
ll be arriving this winter. 

‘At many points shopping facil- 
*S are not yet back to pre-war 
rmal conditions, due to the 
ircity of imports from Europe, 
t the situation is improving as 
re ships return to their regular 
est Indies runs. St. Thomas is 
Present one of the most attractive 
>pping ports, with excellent sup- 
es of West Indian native handi- 
lfts, and reasonably good stocks 
‘French perfumes and cosmetics, 
mish silverware, and other Euro- 
in items. 


er deluxe hotel to be built in 
Juan. Hotels on the island of 
rbados are making many im- 


ison.” ye 

eavel to the West Indies this 
ater is in great demand. Most of 
cruises announced already have 
ting lists. Advance reservations 
as K . 


Bry tafe, : a 


‘In Puerto Rico plans include an- © 


»vements for the coming winter — 
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for Nassau, Montego Bay, and other 
favorite resorts indicate heavy book- 
ings to mid-March. 


Week End in Havana 

“How would you like: to spend a 
week-end in Havana” is no longer a 
rhetorical question: It can now be 
done by business people with limited 
time looking for a change of scenery, 
South American style, but with just 
two days in which to find it. 

Via L.A.V. (Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana), the Venezuelan airlines, 
and its Constellation planes, you can 
fly non-stop from New York to the 
Cuban capital in only five hours. All 


of which means you can board the 


plane at six, and an hour before mid- 
night start making Havana rounds. 

A late Sunday night plane will bring 
you back to New York. 

Of course, if you’ve more time for 
a holiday, in another six hours, L.A.V. 
can fly you down to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, the gateway city of South 
America—also called the city of Eter- 
nal Spring, because of its consistently 
pleasant climate. 


Skiing in Canada 

Climate and terrain cooperate in 
Canada to give wide variety of ski 
thrills under perfect conditions, 
ranging from the exclusive and 
highly developed ski centers in the 
Quebec City area:and the popular 
runs of the Laurentians near Mon- 
treal, both districts little more than 
overnight ‘train trips from New 
York, to the magnificent Rocky 
Mountain ski resorts near Banff, 


“Alberta. 


Throughout the Dominion, there 
are competitions aplenty for the ex- 
perts, but all resorts are designed 
primarily for the thousands who 
ski solely for pleasure. Comfortable 
lodges and chalets are within con- 
venient distance of all the runs, and 
there’s always a practice slope for 


novices not far from the steeper ° 


and more difficult grades that at- 
tract the experts. 


This year the slopes of Mount | 


Norquay, near Banff, will test the 
experts of North America in the 
1947-48. Dominion Ski Champion- 
ships from Feb. 25 to 29. Here 
also will be held the Pacific North- 
west Intercollegiate ski meet on 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. 

At Quebec City, where the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway’s palatial 
Chateau Frontenac with its Ski 


Hawk School and clublike atmos- 


phere is usually the headquarters 
for visiting skiers, two highly de- 
veloped ski centers are available 
for all forms of skiing. Rates at the 


Chateau range from $3.50 for a 
single room without bath to $10 for 
a double room with bath. 

Only a few hours North from 
Montreal, the rolling Laurentian 
country is one of the most popular 
ski areas on the continent and each 
weekend the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way carries an average of ten thicu- 
sand skiers to and from their favor- 
ite runs, while other forms of trans- 
portation carry at least an equal 
number into the area. 

From Shawbridge, at the start of 
the Laurentian ski country, to Mont 
Tremblant, at the far end, more 
than 100 hotels and boarding houses, 
ranging from first-class resorts to 
small “pensions” that cater es- 
pecially to skiers, dot the country- 
side. There are rates for every 
pocketbook, ranging from as low as 
$3 a day, American plan, at some 
of the smaller pensions to the top 
price of $8 a day at Mont Trem- 
blant. Practically every Laurentian 
village has it ski-tows, there being 
more than fifty throughout the 
mountains, including rope-tows, bar- 
tows and the elaborate chair-tow on 
the western slope of Mont Trem- 
blant. 

The Banff-Lake Louise area near 
the Continental Divide on the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s main transcontinental 
line is booked at the top of the list 
of famous North American ski re- 
sorts and provide unparalleled Al- 
pine cross-country ski touring on 
the wide open slopes above timber 
line and a variety of runs from 
gentle practice slopes to breath- 


taking downhills and tricky slaloms. 

Here the snow lies deep and pow 
dery from November until May 
when the spring skiing season be- 
gins and warm days and chill nights 
cause sugar snow to form. 

Well-known ski lodges in “this 
area include Mount Norquay, an 
eight-mile short bus -ride from 
Banff and scene of this year’s Do- 
minion championships; Sunshine 
Valley Lodge, fourteen miles south 
and west of Banff; Mount Assini- 
boine, a long day’s ski trip south 
of Sunshine; Mount Temple Lodge, 
a short bus trip from Lake Louise 
station; and Skoki Lodge, an eight- 
mile ski trip from Tempie over De- 
ception Pass. 

The Sunshine and Mount Assini- 
boine Lodges, the latter only open 
in late spring, also provide hotel ac- 
commodation in the center of their 
skiing areas, at rates of $6.00 and 
$7.00 a day, American plan. Sun- 
shine has a 1500-foot rope-tow op- 
erating from the door of the lodge 
to the high ski country above. Most 
popular trail at Sunshine is Brew- 
ster Rock, about five miles long. 


New Hampshire in Winter 


The Granite State’s popularity as 
a year-round vacation state has 
helped its resorts to maintain an en- 
viable reputation for reasonable 
prices and excellent service at all 
vacation seasons. Too, the state 


has had many decades of experience 
with vacationists to learn the many 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ON COLORADO’S SKI RUNS 


A covering of snow quickly transforms the rugged mountainsides of Colorado 

into magnificent playgrounds for skiers. Berthoud Pass, less than an hour and 

a half drive from Denver, is a favorite spot for wearers of the waxed boards. 
Nearby is Winter Park, another favorite ski rendezvous. 
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PITCAIRN ISLAND THROUGH NATIVE EYES 
(Continued from page 13) 


we caught the flu from one of the 
passing boats and five of us died. 
But is about ten years or more since 
we even had a cold.” 


The island has no resident phy- 
sician of its own. Now and then a 
medico from New Zealand pays Pit- 
cairn a visit, “sent by the King to 
see into the health affairs of the 
islanders.. He vaccinated us all to- 
day.” Such a visitor during his 
stay is made much of, and as often 
as not Lucy is the leading spirit of 
whatever entertainment is provided 
for him. For, as she says: 


“We all have Fletcher Christian’s 
blood in us and I like to say, too, 
his good humor. I like to be jokey 
(!) some time, don’t you? 

“Day before yesterday we, that is 
my son and daughter and their fami- 
lies and myself, had the time of our 
lives. We took the doctor and the 
family he was staying with out for 
the day to the top of the hill, where 
we had a lovely picnic party. We 
went off in the early morning, com- 
ing home in the evening about 4 
o'clock. We did the cooking out on 
the hill and had a good time feeding 
our faces with boiled and baked 
chicken, fresh beef from the steam- 
boats, cabbage, chicken broth, baked 
potatoes, grated and baked bananas. 
These are the foods our perverted 
stomachs are acquainted with and 
they are very much enjoyed. The 
doctor enjoyed it the most; he was 
longest at the table.” 


One general defect of the islanders 
is the bad state of their teeth, caused 
by their diet of preeminently starchy 
foods. Some years ago a dentist 
made his appearance on Pifcairn, but 
the experiment, as related by Lucy 
in her own inimicable “jokey” way, 
did not turn out a thorough success: 

“We have a dentist here now; he 
came from New Zealand. The people 
helped to pay his way up, for we 
were badly in need of a dentist. 
About seven or eight years ago two 
of our boys visited N. Z., and he 
told them of his desire to come to 
Pitcairn and help the people. He 
showed them some of his work and 
that fired them up to write letters 
home saying, ‘his teeth are so strong, 
you can stamp on them with your 
shoes on and they won't break,’ 
And so this fires up the lot of us 
and a collection is the next thing; 
I believe it amounted to ten Pounds 
Sterling. And so one day he found 
himself in Pitcairn with his family, 
a wife, two boys, and old dad—and 
one boy came since. 

“Since then he has been able to 
make a few sets of teeth, some of 
them strong and good (though not 
strong enough to stamp on with your 
shoes), and others drop to pieces at 
eating soup. But it is not that he 
doesn’t understand his business—it 
is he is too poor to run it and is 
too sickly and weak to do the work. 
I feel very sorry for him. But the 
people built them a home and they 
are quite comfortable .. .” 

The itinerant New Zealand dentist 
is by no means the only newcomer 
who of late years was lured to Pit- 
cairn with the hope of finding a 
South Sea Eden there. Some of 
them were disappointed by the stark 
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existence of the islanders on their 
little rocky domain. Others made the 
best of things as they found them. 
A Mrs. Edna Christian, a native 
daughter of California, who had 
married one of Lucy’s brothers-in- 
law, James Christian, when he found 
his way as a young sailorman to the 
United States, came to Pitcairn after 
James’ death. 

“Her husband was cremated and 
she brought his ashes with her to 
Pitcairn, It had been his dying re- 
quest that they be buried besides his 
mother’s last remains. She was here 
about a month and my brother David, 
whose wife died last year, was in 
need of a wife, and so they both 
agreed to get married. They did it 
in such a hurry that I first feared 
they might repent at leisure, but I 
asked them only yesterday and they 
say they are not sorry and very 
happy. 

“We had Thanksgiving dinner at 

their home in honor of America’s 
high day. They had quite a large 
party. No, we had no turkey; a 
young goat had to do instead. But 
we had also chickens and eggs and 
beaf from the steamboats and_ all 
kinds of vegetables. We had a good 
time with the old piano, singing the 
Star-Spangled. Banner and _ other 
American songs .. .” 
_ Steamer day, with the New Zea- 
land Company's steamers with their 
colorful Polynesian names—Rangitiki, 
Ruahine, Tamaroa, Timue—lying to 
in Bounty Harbor, was until the out- 
break of the war a fete day for the 
whole island. The whaleboats, usu- 
ally lying in their sheds on the nar- 
row little beach at Bounty Harbor, 
would be launched, and as many of 
the population as could walk and 
toddle or wield an oar or paddle, 
men, women, and children, would 
crowd into the boats and row out 
to the steamer to begin the barter 
that would net them the few luxur- 
ies of life they desire. 

The souvenirs the islanders traded 
off were baskets woven by the wo- 
men from the leaves of the pandana 
palm, or boxes made from the iron- 
hard wood of the merro tree, bouton- 
nieres made from the feathers of 
frigate and boatswain’s birds which 
“the ladies on the boats like very 
much for their coats and winter 
hats.” One may well wonder 
whether any of the passengers rid- 
ing in the comfort of well-appointed 
steamer cabins was ever conscious of 
the hardships the islanders had to un- 
dergo to furnish the raw material 
for these souvenirs. The merro tree 
is not indigenous to Pitcairn. The 
wood. has to be hauled in the whale- 
boats from Henderson Island, seventy 
miles away. As often as not it is 
a hazardous voyage. 

“Last week the boys tired to reach 
Henderson Island in their whale- 
boats, but they did not find it and 


“believe that the current has taken 


them off their course. They were two 
days in a gale. Everything went 
against them this voyage... .” 
Pieces of coral given away by 
them as souvenirs, are also brought 
by the “boys’—every man younger 
than herself is referred to by Lucy 
Christian as a boy—in their boats 


from Oeno, about seventy miles noth-, 


- erators. 


east of Pitcairn, and the bird 
feathers come mostly from Duce 
Island, ‘which is about one hundred 
miles away. 

Now and then a lucky find by some 
of the islanders may net souvenirs 
of a more permanent value. Such 
items usually find their way into 
museums, as did the famous Pit- 
cairn Bible, which one of the original 
mutineers brought with him and 
which is now in the possession of the 
New York Public Library. 

“Last week a boat called to get 
some pieces of the Bounty ballast, 
each of them weighing two hundred 
pounds, to take to America. More 
of the Bounty’s ballast can still be 
seen lying on the bottom of the bay 
where she was burnt, in about fif- 
teen to twenty fathoms of water.... 

“One of the boys, Robert Young, 
was digging a yam the other day 
(yams grow down about two feet 
and sometimes more than that in the 
earth), when his adze struck some- 
thing hard. Digging ‘to see what it 
was, he found eleven copper bolts, 
each about a foot long from the 
Bounty. It happened 
called John Mill’s Valley. He-made 
his home there and it still goes by 
that name. Mills was one of the 
crew of the Bounty. Robert Young 
says when he was working up the 
ground there, getting it ready for 
planting, he found many pieces of 
iron and old fishhooks and other 
things, so it seems he must: have 
struck the spot where Mills’ house 
stood.” 

As often as not storms and bad 
weather cheat the Pitcairners out of 
their expected “gam” with visiting 
ships. 

“The Rangitana passed us by this 
week in bad weather. Last month 
the Ruahine also passed by, although 
having both mail and cargo for us. 
Both vessels passed in the week of 
the new moon, when the weather 
usually changes. Today the boys are 
listening to' catch the first message 
from the ship we are expecting now. 
They are all self-taught wireless op- 
Some times while listening 
in the boys will hear music and sing- 
ing from a station at Los Angeles. 
Our receiver is of an old-fashioned 
type, but it is very wonderful.” 

Establishment of a British ad- 
miralty wireless station on Pitcairn 
in 1938 marked the beginning of a 
new epoch for the people. When the 
first direct connection between Pit- 
cairn and an amateur station on Long 
Island was made, Lucy wanted to 
speak to all her American friends all 
at once. Most of them she had never 
met face to face, but only through 
her chatty letters. It was several 
weeks before some of them could be 
rounded up to talk to the Sybil of 
Pitcairn. But that boon of personal 


in what is 


le 


contact by remote control was 
terrupted by the war, when the 
tion was silenced for strategic 
sons. Added to that, the cess 
of the regular New Zealand stez 
ship service brought another 
critical period down upon Pite:; 
“We had a severe storm that b 
most of the banana trees down. 
then we had quite a dry spell and. 
gardens were parched and untill 
For three or four months we had 
bread at all. But the bad spell 4 
broken when your Admiral B: 
called on the island on the 15th 
December (1939). He left all 
flour and other provisions that If 
could spare. Now the banana tre 
and other fruit trees and the 
dens are all in yielding condi 
again. But our Christmas mai 
not yet come. Fer more than— 
months we have had no mail ._ 
What aid Admiral Byrd, on his 
home from his latest Antarctic ” 
pedition, could give was of sn 
comfort to the isolated little r 
almost four thousand miles from # 
nearest land. is 
“We are not affected by the 
so far, only our ship’s service hi 
been cut off entirely, but that { 
a lot. We received word from 
Zealand—and I hope it’s a mist 
that all the American mail from 
cairn was put aboard the Niag 
for America and that she went d 
and all letters and parcels with 
We also heard that two of the ot 
ships that used to call here 
been sunk by submarines with — 
orders on both of them which 
us short of many things we need.” 
But “jokey” Lucy Christian 
not be kept down for long by 
vicissitudes of existence on Pitcaim 
Island. The proverbial Chris 
humor breaks through again. ~ 
hurried to gossip about one of, 
greatest events that Pitcairn eve 
perienced, the birth of triplets to 
Dyett, the wife of the gover! 
radio operator and _ incidentally — 
niece of Lucy’s: a 
“On the fourth or fifth of A 
(1941) two girls and a boy v 
the Dyett home. They are the 
triplets ever born on Pitcairn Islan 
With births and deaths, 
spersed with such momentous 
penings as the celebration four 
ago of the 150th anniversary of 
cairn’s settling by the Bounty mut) 
neers, life on the lonely little c 
munity went on despite the 
Younger Pitcairners went to 
Zealand, to enlist with the B 
forces; many have now returned # 
Pitcairn with yarns to spin abo 
wonders of the great outside. 
that radio connections have been 
established, Pitcairn again re 
that it is not entirely forgotten” 
the rest of the world. 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 


peers: to create and promote interest in travel 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


DRIVE CAREFULLY THIS WINTER 


__ In a recent presentation of facts before 
| the Highway Research Board at Wash- 
‘ington, Professor Ralph A. Moyer of 

Towa State College, a national authority 

on highway engineering and automotive 
safety, made public a formula for safe 
Winter driving. It is based on thousands 
| of actual tests on snow and ice. 

Briefing tips from scientific research 
of eight winters, the fundamental rules 
| for safe driving under adverse road and 
| weather conditions follow: 

1. Get the “feel” of the road on start- 
ing out. 

_ 2. Adjust speed to weather, road con- 
ditions. 

3. Slow down well in advance of in- 
tersections curves. 

_4..Use tire chains when snow or ice 

prevail. 

' 5. Keep windshield free of snow, ice. 

fog and frost. 

_6. Follow vehicles at safer distances. 

Signal intent of turns or. stops. — 

7. Apply brakes with a gentle pump- 
ang action on glare ice. 

Some of the new facts follow: Traffic 
death rates during winter are twenty- 
four to fifty-three per cent higher than 
summer in northern half of country, and 
five to thirty-three per cent higher in 
‘southern half. Major factors producing 

these higher accident rates are inade- 
-guate traction and reduced visibility. 
Skidding accidents are more numerous in 
rural than urban areas. Poor traction 
is primarily due to snow and ice and. 
\to a lesser extent, to wetness. Bad visi- 
“bility involves more darkness and snow, 
frost or steam-covered windshields. 
| Concerning winter equipment for im- 
“proving traction on snow or ice, tests 
were made of tire chains and sanders. 
' Steel tire chains were shown to be 
‘most helpful for improving traction on 
‘snow or ice. On rear wheels only, they 
-reduced passenger car braking distances 
by forty to fifty per cent, provided trac- 
tion often essential for starting or climb- 
ing grades. The committee récommend- 
ed tire chains be carried in all passenger 
ears and trucks likely to encounter snow- 
ice conditions, because their use at times 
is as essential as windshield wipers or 
other functional equipment. 

Regarding sanders, used on some com- 
mercial vehicles, committee tests showed 
their stopping’ effectiveness limited. 
While easy to operate, tests showed 
three of four widely used grits actually 
increased braking distance on ice. Even 
“the best grit did not get under tires 
sufficiently to help more than five to 
_ten per cent when brakes were locked. 
‘Maximum aid with sanders was attained 
by skillful pumping of brakes and gear- 
“ing down, which reduced distance about 
| thirty per cent. 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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Adequate windshield defrosters, wipers 
and other visibility equipment are vital, 
the committee found. You must see, or 
cease driving. 

The committee has distributed a re- 
port entitled “Winter Accident Preven- 
tion” to all city and state officials, de- 
scribing better methods for both snow 
removal and self-help by individual 
drivers. It declares experience in snow- 
belt states show that- realistic winter 
safety is a dual problem involving both 
winter road maintenance and insistence 
that vehicle operators who must drive 
during severe conditions be properly 
equipped to get through, and follow fun- 
damental winter driving rules. Repeated 
storms, often soon after road clearance, 
make it apparent that plowing or sand- 
ing at all times and all locations is not 
possible. Because accidents and _ traffic 
tieups seriously delay snow removal oper- 
ations, several states, after thorough 
studies of the problem, adopted winter 
regulations empowering state and_ local 
police to stop vehicles unequipped with 
tire chains during severe snow and ice 
conditions, until roads have been cleared. 
It was found that such policies reduced 
accidents and traffic tieups. Before such 
regulations roads were long tied up by 
stalled or wrecked vehicles, and those 
properly equipped were unable to move 
and snow removal crews were seriously 


delayed. 


SAVE THE REDWOODS 


Confronted by greatly increased lum- 
bering operations in the Redwood belt, 
the Save-the-Redwoods League has inten- 
sified its work toward attaining immedi- 
ate objectives. 

All the world hails the majesty and 
grandeur of the primeval forests of Se- 
quoia sempervirens. It comes as a shock 
to many to realize that unless the pro- 
gram of the Save-the-Redwoods League 
is fully successful some of the finest of 
these Redwood forests are in danger of 
being destroyed, for they are in the path 


_of lumbering operations. In view of this 


impelling situation, the sustained aid 
and support of the public in the Save- 
the-Redwoods movement are being urged. 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


The National Tribute Grove program 
undertaken upon the suggestion and 
with the invaluable aid of The Garden 
Club of America, is nearing completion 
as originally outlined. 

It will be remembered that the an- 
nounced goal was the preservation of 
five forest units totaling 1400 acres in 
the very heart of the Mill Creek forest. 
Contributions toward that purpose in 
1945 made possible the purchase of two 
of these forest units at a total cost of 
$104,444, one-half of which was paid out 
of National Tribute Grove contributions, 
the other half by the State. In like man- 
ner, contributions secured in 1946 made 
possible the purchase of the third and 
fourth forest units, also at a total cost of 
$104,444, with the League and the State 
providing the funds in equal amount. 

The League received the undertaking 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, to raise the funds 
necessary for purchase of the fifth and 
final forest unit—toward which a sub- 
stantial sum already has been secured. 

To complete the program for the 
National Tribute Grove and its wilder- 
ness setting, funds must be raised to 
acquire primeval Redwood forest lands 
along the Smith River and Mill Creek, 
in Del Norte County, California. This 
great grove is being established and pre- 
served in honor of all who served in the 
armed forces of the United States in 
World War II, those who live as well as 
those who gave their lives.. It symbolizes 
our people’s eternal gratitude—eternally 
expressed. 

The Save-the-Redwoods League will 
appreciate your participation in its pro- 
gram, never more timely than now. You 
can aid by membership or by donation. 
An Annual membership is $2; Contribut- 
ing, $10; Sustaining, $50; Life member- 
ship, $100. Donation, amount optional. 
Whichever you choose, your contribu- 
tion will accomplish much. 

Contributions may be sent to the office 
of the Treasurer, Dr. Robert G. Sproul, 
250 Administration Building, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO NASSAU 


The establishment this winter of a new 
steamship service from Miami across to 
Nassau will enable many additional tour- _ 
ists to reach the Bahamas. This amplified 
service is caused by the addition of the 
new steamer Granton Glen to the popu- 
lar Miami-Nassau run. Its first sailing of 
the season was from Miami on New 
Year’s Eve. 

The Granton Glen will sail from Miami 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evening, making the run to Nassau over- 
night. She will sail from Nassau every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday eve- 
ning. 
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STREAMLINING CALIFORNIA’S WINE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 17) 


degrees or less to deposit the sedi- 
ment and lees in the bottom of the 
tank, and the champagne is then 
drawn off from above the sediment 
line and filtered into a second pres- 
sure tank. “Sweetening” is added if 
' other than a “dry” champagne is de- 
sired. It is bottled under pressure 
directly into ‘the bottles, corked, wired, 
labeled, and there you are — cham- 
pagne. 

Few Americans can distinguish any 
difference between bulk - process or 
bottle-process champagne. And right 
there is the cause of much of the 
present furor in the American cham- 
pagne industry. The bottle boys 
shout that the consumer is paying 
almost the same price for bulk- 
process champagne as for champagne 
made by the much longer and more 
complicated bottle- process. This is 
undeniably true, and would seem in 
itself to be a pretty good recommen- 
dation of the quality of American 
bulk-process champagne. One_ thing 
is certain—bulk-process champagne in 
America is popular, and getting more 
popular all the time. 

It was originally supposed that the 
bulk-process champagne tanks would 
be lined with glass, and early ones 
were. But nobody has yet been able 
to figure out a way to drop a wrench 
or a cleaning tool onto a piece of 
glass from six feet up without doing 
it harm. Champagne tanks have to 
be installed. Workmen have to en- 
ter at regular intervals through the 
manhole in the bottom to clean them. 
Accidentally breaking a quart bottle 
is one thing. Accidentally breaking a 
thousand-gallon bottle is quite an- 
other. 

In an effort to solve the breakage 
problem, the Pomona Machine Works 
at Pomona, Calif., one of the Ameri- 
can pioneers of champagne pressure 
tanks, started making tanks of steel 
lined with a plastic material they had 
developed. It didn’t break, but it did 
scar from tools dropped on it. Un- 
like glass, it was found to deteriorate 
gradually from the chemical action 
of the wine over long periods of time. 
Four years ago Pomona started mak- 
ing their champagne tanks out of 
stainless steel, and now every tank 
they make is of stainless. Properly 
fabricated, there is no evident de- 
terioration with age. The tanks are 
as easy to clean as a mirror and a 
workman inside can hit it with a 
hammer if he feels so inclined. 

One reason the champagne tanks 
are the first winery equipment item 
to go one hundred per cent stainless 
is the small price differential com- 
pared to the old-style tanks. Most 
of the new stainless steel winery 
equipment costs at present about three 
times as much as most of the older- 
style equipment, but the stainless steel 
champagne tanks cost only about a 
third more. 

One of the definite savings of the 
bulk-process champagne method is a 
greater control over the inherent 
virility of the beverage. Due to the 
better bottles now available, plus the 
bottling of the wine at a low tem- 
perature and the lack of necessity for 
the old disgorging process, loss of 
champagne by bottle breakage is little 
over one per cent. 

The United States has always been 
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the despair of wine producers. Amer- 
icans are a youthful and exuberant 
people, and they just won't hold still 
for sitting around admiring a spot of 
priceless port. 

This is our heritage from Prohibi- 
tion. When Repeal came, our wine 
buyers were like children loose in a 
candy store. They wanted to know 
how much it cost, and how much 
alcohol was. in it. In 1933 our wine 
makers, thinking that things were go- 
ing to be the same as before Prohibi- 
tion, made 16,000,000 gallons of sweet 
wines and 19,000,000 gallons of dry 
table wines. Retail sales corrected 
this misapprehension. In 1934 the 
wine industry, chastened by popular 
demand, reversed the percentage, and 
it has been reversed ever since that 
time. 

In 1935, eighty-two per cent of all 
the wine we produced was _ high- 
alcohol wine, with an eighteen per 
cent dribble of dry table wine. By 
extensive education of the American 
public since then, we have now got 
the table wine percentage back up as 
far as twenty-eight per cent. But 
even this accomplishment is partly 
due to greater production of white 
table wine to fill our increasing num- 
ber of bulk-process champagne tanks. 
In 1940 we made less than 500,000 
gallons of champagne. In 1946 we 
made over 2,000,000 gallons, a high 


percentage of it by the Charmat 
process. 
Possibly the most authoritative 


work in the country at the present 
time on the making of wine is the 
newly revised edition of The Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Wine Making, 
by Dr. William Vere Cruess of the 
University of California. Since 1911, 
Dr. Cruess has been an important aid 
to the California wine industry in the 
development of quality California 
wines. 

The new edition of his book, a 
standard work since its original pub- 
lication in 1934, has a great deal to 
say about stainless steel: “The 
Garolla crusher should be made of 
stainless steel...” “The metal parts 
of the filter should be made of stain- 
less steel or other corrosion-resistant 
alloy.” “Pasteurizers should be con- 
structed of stainless steel...” “The 
parts of the pump connections in con- 
tact with the wine must be of metal 
that does not dissolve in the wine. 
Stainless steel is probably first 
choice...” “The pan and all parts 
of the apparatus with which the juice 
comes in contact should be of stain- 
less steel or other metal or alloy 
which does not dissolve in the juice.” 

Stainless steel is not, of course, go- 
ing to solve all the problems of the 
American wine industry. Any indus- 
try has problems that are never 
solved. All that can be said is that 
stainless steel is helping. There are 
forever new problems. One is mak- 
ing necessary welds equally corrosion- 
proof, although that one has been 
pretty well licked. Another is seeing 
that the right type of stainless is 
used at the various stages of wine- 
making. Still another problem is the 
control of metal-eating sulfuric acid 
that sometimes forms at the top of 
the tanks. 

By no means all the problems of 
the American wine industry concern 


equipment. At present the main -prob- 
lem is one of abundance. The 1946 
production of wine in the United 
States hit the astounding all-time rec- 
ord of 177,634,000 gallons. For the 
first time in the history of the coun- 
try we made more than one gallon 
of wine for each person. In addition, 


many of the dealers are still loaded 
imported wines 


up with off-brand 


THE DANCES OF OLD ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 28) | 


enemy-to-the-church, and their joy- 
ous cause lost—until after the Revo- 
lution. 

Meanwhile the Christmas cavalcade 
advanced merrily toward a nascent 
year, and all who had legs “right wan- 
tonly” put them to use under every 
roof and the snow-flurried sky. Eng- 
land had a bumper crop of country 
dances whose very names declared 
their sportive nature: “Jenny Come 
Tie My Cravat,’ “Parson’s Fare- 
well,” “Dull Sir John,” “Old Maid in 
Tears,” “The Black Nag,” “Put On 
Thy Smock on a Monday,” “Wasp’s 
Maggot,” and, bellowed Falstaff, “let 
it thunder to the tune of Green- 
sleeves!” But perhaps the oldest of 
these is Sellinger’s Round or The Be- 
ginning of the World.” A rowdy 
type to tempt the brush of a Cruik- 
shank was the sixteenth century 
Trenchmore. “Who can withstand 
it?” complained one English author, 
“Be we young or old, though our 
teeth shake in our heads like virginal 
jacks . .. there is no remedy: we 
must dance the Trenchmore over 
tables, chairs, and stools!” 

When not engaged in watching 
masques and playing Christmas games, 
lords and ladies at the court of “Bluff 
King Hal” amused themselves by 
dancing the blueblooded Volta, Cor- 
anto and Pavan. One of the many 
familiar dances alluded to by Shakes- 
peare was the Dump, a dreary, mourn- 
ful invention on the order of an elegy, 
sometimes sung without being danced, 
and from which we inherit the adage, 
“in the dumps.” In Act V of Romeo 
and Juliet, Peter ironically begs the 
musicians, “O! play me some merry 
dump, to comfort me.’ Conversely, 
the Egg Dance sounded a keynote of 
humor. Says a character in an Eliza- 


they had to buy during the war. - 

Americans are not noted wi 
drinkers. Our annual consumption 
less than one gallon each. This co: 
pares with 30 in France, 25 in Ital 
19 in Spain. Our wine industry has 
everything now good grap 
good equipment, good wine... ever 
thing except larger consumption to | 
support the increased production. 
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bethan comedy, “Upon my one foote | 
I can hoppe and daunce it trimel 
about an egge.”’ As performed 
Sadler’s Wells, a number of eggs” 
were placed at specific distance 
marked upon the stage. A blindfolded 
dancer took his place in the midst of 
them; then, to the sound of a horn- 
pipe, put his audience in stitches by 
attempting to execute figures ba 
and forth between the eggs. 
“My men, like satyrs grazing on th 
lawn 
Shall with their goat feet dance the 
antic hay.” 
Hays, Fancies, Jigs and Brawls con 
tributed to holiday rafter-shaking 
among the peasants. Since the days 
of Charles II and Queen Anne, the 
Jig, that “short drama of Irish life,” 
has been glorified in humorous verse. 
It was intensely popular in Shakes- 
peare’s time when it signified not only) 
a dance but also a bit of droll writing 
probably doggerel; and in the infancy 
of the English stage, a Jig, together 
with music and dancing, commonly 
closed the show. By request of thel 
audience the clown either sang or de- 
claimed it as a sort of afterpiece or 
olio, but it was not advertised on 
playbills. Such pieces varied 1 
length from the six penny to the, 
ha’penny Jig. Beatrice, in Much Ado 
About Nothing, refers to this dance 
with its lusty, repetitious stamp as 
“hot and hasty.” That definition ap- 
plied equally to the player’s Christmas 
season when duties were redoubled to 
bring fun to the masses. Kempe, like 


his fellow actors, evidently grew leg- 
weary in the service of Thespis; yet 
he was unconsciously describing every 
man’s plight when he bewailed having 
spent his a 


ikea . 


fin fete Jigges! 


|!The Cathedral. Superb monument 
built from 1640 to 1744. 
||The State Capitol. Severe edifice, 
| ‘built in the eighteenth century. 
'“San Nicholas de Hidalgo” college. 
_ The oldest in America, Hidalgo 
and Morelos studied here. 
| Morelos House. This Hero’s res- 
| idence, a Museum now. 
| State Museum. Very interesting 
|| samples of Tarascan pottery, 
| paintings, hieroglyphics, etc. 
'The Public Library. Old books 
once belonged to the priests Sem- 
inary, now within a former 
| church. (He means the library.) 
| “Las Rosas” church. Beautiful ex- 
| ample of colonial architecture. 
| Gilded altars. 


Artistic stairway 
and arches. Built in the 18th 
| century. : 
| The Jesuits College, and Industrial 
School now, is a massive building 
_ of unexcelled beauty; its stairway 
| and dome are remarkable. 
| “Cuauhtémoce” Park. Picturesque 
residential section. Roller skat- 
ing ground for children. Market 
| day, Sunday. 
| “El Carmen” church. Worthy of 
‘admiration are the four domes, 
| each being of a different Century. 
|The Old Penants Road. Close to 
|| the magnificent aqueduct. Both 
| are of dignified beauty. 
|} “Guadalupe” sanctuary. Unusual 
| church with an interior of baked 
and gilded clay. 
| Leticia”. New swimming pool. En- 
joy your swimming and relax 
here. Chlorinated water. 
| All this I could and did see with 
lalder6n, though I was ready to balk 
ly the time we got to the State 
|fuseum and if he hadn’t been about 
alf my size, he would have had to 
larry me up the steps. There isn’t 
| stone or a legend about the city 
\thich he doesn’t know, and when I 
Jnowed signs of faltering (which I 
jid at the end of the first two hours 
if this three-hour expedition on foot) 
lalder6én reproached me for my lack 
\/£ stamina and begged me to tramp 
jarough three more courtyards and up 
aree more flights of stairs to see 
jnother of his treasures. No more 
jaitable “grand tour” of Morelia-could 
ie imagined and I commend him to 
jou unreservedly, for he is a scholar 
ad'a delightful and intelligent guide. 
| But having seen all the things I 
j ught to see and being convinced that 
|| really was a perfect colonial city. 


repared to take root. ‘ 

‘Morelia is not as young as its name 
jrould imply. Founded in 1541 by the 
“iceroy Don Antonio de Mendoza, 
those palace is now a hotel bearing 
jis name, it was named Valladolid 
jut was rechristened in 1828 in honor 
\£ the warrior-priest and statesman, 
josé Maria Morelos y Pavon who was 
orn there September 30, 1765. More- 
|)s took up the cause for independence 
jriginally espoused by his friend and 
optmer teacher at the University of 
jan Nicholas, Miguel Hidalgo, and on 
ovember 16, 1813, published - the 
\fexican declaration of independence, 
}ow preserved in ithe National Museum 
}1 Mexico. Already the Congress 


jrees (September, 1813) and advo- 
ite pie : 


f 


‘settled down for a long stay and © 


\rhich he had called had passed de- | 


THE MOUNT VERNON OF MEXICO 
(Continued from page 10) 


cated laws which are so modern that 
they might well have served as a plat- 
form for the New Deal: racial equal- 
ity (Morelos was part Tarascan In- 
dian) ; division of landed estates into 
small holdings; abolishment of special 
privileges for army officers and clergy- 
men; a general redistribution of 
wealth—the property of the rich to 
be taken over by the government, half 
to be used for expenses and public 
works and the other half to be given 
to the poor; the suppression of gov- 
ernment monopolies; a sales tax; the 
confiscation of accumulated church 
funds; and a national service act for 
all adults. 


Morelos did not live to see any of 
his suggested reforms carried out, or 
even to see his country independent. 
Carrying the Revolution into a dis- 
trict still in complete possession of the 
Spanish, he was captured, according 
to one authority, in Tehuacan, now 
famous for the nearby spa of Garci 
Crespo, whose mineral waters draw 
hundreds of jaded Americans every 
year to “take the cure” and throngs 
of tourists every weekend to see the 
Carlsbad of Mexico. Morelos was 
taken as a prisoner to the capital 
where his auto-de-fé was the last pro- 
nounced by the Inquisition in Mexico. 
Degraded from the priesthood, he was 
ordered to be shot “as secretly as pos- 
sible in the outskirts of the city.” The 
order was carried out on December 
22, 1815, in the village of Ecatépec. It 
wasn’t until 1823, a few months be- 
fore the United States published the 
Monroe doctrine to the world, that 
Mexico achieved practical separation 
from Spain and adopted the flag 
which we know today as the flag of 
Mexico—three horizontal bars of 
green, white and red, the green next 
to the staff representing independence, 
the white religious purity, the red the 
union of Spaniards and Mexicans. 

His house in Morelia is proudly 
referred to by the caretaker as the 
Mount Vernon of Mexico. In it may 
still be seen some of the original fur- 
niture, a few of his clothes, some of 
his books and many of his letters. On 
the wall in a glass case is the hand- 
kerchief which covered his eves when 
he was shot. But most of the furni- 
ture and most of his possessions are 
in the Naitonal Museum in Mexico. 
for Morelia is not a tourist haven, 
and his house has only recently been 
made a Museum. 


You can see a fine statue of Morelos 
while you are getting your shoes 
shined in the Jardin de los Martires 
beside the cathedral, or you can take a 
side trip to Patzcuaro and look at the 
monumental statue which crowns the 
island of Janitzio or even climb up to 
his head, if you want to. For myself, 
I prefer his profile carved into the 
mountains which you can see from the 
windows of his home—it has the time- 
less quality of Morelos own life 

twhich no statue executed by human 
hands has achieved. 


It is no idle saying that Morelia is 
still the most perfectly preserved 
colonial city in Mexico. With the ex- 
ception of a few modern notes, like 
the Fuente de Soda where banana 
splits are a specialty and where all 
the Mexicans drink orange crush or 
coca cola, and the Hotel Alameda in 
modernistic style but in the same pink 


1 
\ 


\ 


stone which characterizes the city, 
you will find no inconsistency in the 
pattern. All the streets are lined with 
houses set flush with the sidewalk, 
with grilled windows, and patios of 
varying size and elegance. Even the 
humblest is not without some sort of 
greenery in its courtyard, and in the 
patios of the average house of people 
of moderate means calla lilies and 
palm trees set in huge tile jardinieres 
set off the flaming colors of hibiscus, 
roses and bougainvillea. Some of the 
old palaces on the side streets have 
been converted into lodging houses. In 
one, where a friend of mine lived, a 
handsome bay horse waited impatient- 
ly in the outer flower-filled courtyard 
for his master. Whether the master 
ever came or not I never knew, for 
the horse was there, saddled and 
ready, every time I went to the house. 


The palaces which lined three sides 
of the cathedral plaza are now. ali 
converted into apartments or hotels, 
but their outward appearance has not 
changed. Today, however, shops of 
every description occupy the rooms 
facing on the portales, which are 
themselves a sidewalk market for 
everything from the ates and choco- 
late for which the city is famous, to 
newspapers and periodicals and cloth- 
ing. (An ate is a sweetmeat made 
from guava, quince, peach or other 
fruit, whose full name ends in “ate”, 
as membrillate). The principal mar- 
ket is beside the old church of San 
Francisco, most of which is used to- 
day as a center for the labor party in 
Morelia. There are two rather start- 
ling murals, one a fresco of the Revo- 
lution in the Rivera manner above a 
stairway at the end of the inner court, 
the other a picture of Uncle Sam, 
flanked on one side by the Church 
and on the other by the Army, bear- 
ing down on the shoulders of a peas- 
ant and looking greedily at his tiny 
hoard of money. It seems the Mex- 
icans haven’t yet forgiven us for the 
grabbing we did a few decades ago, 
and one can hardly blame them. 


The market itself is clean by any- 
one’s standards, and the Morelianos’ 
standard of cleanliness is second to 
none. The city is spotless, and though 
you may meet ragged Indians on the 
street, you will rarely meet a dirty 
one. I was so impressed with the 
meat market that we went the next 
day to see the municipal slaughter 
house—not the slaughtering. We 
reached there at eleven o’clock in the 


-morning, just as they were packing 


the last carcass into a spic and span 
white truck. Already the pink stream- 
ers decorating the stuffed bulls’ heads 
on the wall of the death chamber 
waved serenely over a room from 
which every trace of carnage had 
soon been completely washed away. 
The pens were empty. There wasn't 
even an odor of death. Across the 
street a dozen or so boys were playing 
jai alai or volley ball in the new 
municipal playgrounds. 


I spent one day at the Sanatorio La 
Luz on the Calzada de los Penitentes. 
Read out of bounds in every church 
in Morelia when it was opened in 
1923, this ‘Presbyterian hospital under 
the direction of Dr. Coppage has be- 
come a beloved institution in one of 
the most devout Catholic cities in the 
country. His patients come from 


iniles around for every sort of trea‘ 

ment, from haying a tooth pulled to a 
major operation. In his capacity as 
extractionist, Dr. Coppage has two 
forceps. One he calls his “bulldog” 
forcep for easy extractions; the other 
“el abrazo de la solter@’ (the old 
maid’s embrace) for more diffic:lt 
ones! The star patient that week was 
a superannuated bullfighter who didn’t 
know it in time. The bull did, how- 
ever, and the bullfighter was nursing 
a dislocated shoulder as a result. He 
had no hard feeling against the sport 
and entertained all the ambulant pa- 
tients—and myself—with tales of his 
prowess when he was young. 

The Sanatorio La Luz was for- 
merly the home of Dr. Miguel Silva, 
greatest surgeon of Michoacan and 
governor of the state during Villa’s 
regime. Dr. Silva fled to Cuba when 
Villa was ousted and died in poverty 
there. His house was purchased by 
the Southern Presbyterian Board of 
Missions to be used as a hospital. Un- 
der wise, witty and benevolent Dr. 
Coppage, it has done much to counter- 
act the resentment of Mexicans to 
Protestant “missionaries.” 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE MOUNT VERNON OF MEXICO 
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Morelia is colonial, however, in ap- 
pearance only. Students at the Uni- 
versity, though they still stroll under 
the bougainvilleas along the Calzada 
de los Penitentes in the traditional 
studious fashion are probably read- 
ing, not poetry, but the latest pamphlet 
on people’s rights, or are plotting the 
overthrow of their current chancelor 
at the University because they don’t 
think he is liberal enough. 

In the old Jesuits College the gov- 
ernment now gives free training in 
industrial arts to youths selected on a 
merit basis from all parts of the state 
of Michoacan. A group of young- 
sters were turning out a newspaper 
the afternoon I was there, but the 
other groups were recessed for the 
holidays. The ancient buildings show 
signs of their great antiquity: the 
massive oak doors are weatherbeaten, 
and the walls of the courtyards are 
scarred with time. The students live 
in monastic simplicity as did the 
Jesuits long before them, sleeping in 
dormitories and eating the simplest of 
food, but both the education and the 
living is free, and there is no higher 
honor in the state of Michoacan than 
to be selected to study there. 

Down near the aqueduct, a Spanish 
W.P.A. project in the late eighteenth 
century to relieve unemployment, the 
state normal school is training literal- 
ly hundreds of grade school teachers 
every’ year. 

From an office in the Hotel Virrey 
de Mendoza, the Committee for Al- 
lied Propaganda has worked so ef- 
fectively in Michoacan that the Sin- 
archistas within the state have been 
practically silenced. 


The city isn’t quite perfection, of 
course. Behind Las Rosas, where 
boys are now training for the 
cathedral choir, whole families live 
in ruins of the old convent cells with- 
out heat, without light, and without 
sanitary arrangements, washing their 
scanty clothes in the old stone wash 
basins which the nuns used centuries 
ago. The only concession to mod- 
ernity is that the water now flows 
from a faucet instead of out of the 
mouth of a stone lion. 

There isn’t much business in Mor- 
elia besides politics and education, 
neither of which offers a very iucra- 
tive living to the townspeople. The 
road to Mexico hasn’t been open lony 
enough, nor the city advertised enough 
to make the tourist business a profit- 
able one. Young girls complain that 
it is dull and that there is nowhere ‘to 
go to be amused. Boys from out of 
town complain, on their part, that all 
the girls of Morelia want to do is go 
to church. The serenata in the Jar- 
din de los Martires isn’t much more 
exciting than a band concert in any 
small town. 

These complaints, however, are 
made by young people in practically 
every city of comparable size in the 
world.. They have even been lodged 
against the capital of the United 
States which is twenty-five times as 
populous. The older inhabitants love 
Morelia, are proud of its beauty, and 


‘feel that they can rest secure on its 


reputation as the intellectual capital of 
Mexico and the birthplace of | its 
greatest hero, without changing its 
outward form. You will probably 
agree with them when you see it. 


GOING PLACES 
(Continued from page 29) 


factors that combine to make a 
good host. 

New Hampshire winter vacations, 
while founded on the enormous 
popularity of skiing, have grown to 
include many other phases of winter 
activity, some of them “rediscov- 
ered” pastimes of New England’s 
ancestors. Sleigh riding, square 
dancing, winter ‘“cook-outs”, ice 
fishing and other sports complement 
the busy activity on ski slopes and 
skating rinks and provide week- 
long entertainment for the whole 
family. 

Ski lodges place an accent on 
good food and comfort and aim to 
provide their guests with opportun- 
ity for relaxation after the invig- 
orating exercise of a winter day 
afield. 

The New Hampshire Highway 
Department has established an envi- 
able reputation for being able to 
provide good driving conditions in 
winter. It is interesting to note 
that over three thousand miles of 
New Hampshire highway are 
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plowed and maintained by three 
hundred trucks with various types 
of plows, and that more than 184 
miles of snow fence are used. Pave- 
ments are generally clear of com- 
pacted snow or ice as a result of 
the use of sodium chloride. 
dition, 276 sand spreaders are avail- 
able for use while the pavement is 
becoming bare. Crews operate day 
and night when conditions warrant. 

With so many natural advantages 
near at hand—mountains, lakes and 
ideal winter climate; and with ex- 
cellent transportation to New 
Hampshire’s snow areas available 
by train, plane, bus and auto, it is 
only natural that New Hampshire 
should find it as easy to be a good 
host in winter as at other seasons 
of the year. 


Two Week Vacation in B. A. 


There seems to be a solution at last 
for the man who wants to be a world 
traveler during vacation time but has 
only two weeks away from the office. 

The Interamerican of the Pan- 


Invaders 


American-Grace Airways, a new, 
super-fast air sleeper service between 
the United. States and Argentina via 
South America’s west coast in one of 
the answers to this problem. — 
The new joint airline effort, using 
a $5,000,000 fleet of modern, luxury 
DC-6 aircraft, makes the run between 


' Miami and Buenos Aires with stops 


at Balboa, Canal Zone; Lima, Peru; 
and Santiago, Chile in twenty hours— 
one of the fastest commercial serv- 
ices on international air routes any- 
Wihlebenvran, 

The “two-week” vacationer, leaving 
his office Saturday noon in New York 
or Washington, say, can board a Na- 
tional or Eastern Airlines’ fast plane 


MANTUA—CITADEL OF RENAISSANCE ART 
\(Continued from page 23) 


city is the tower of the cage. During 
the long struggle between the popes 
and the emperors of Germany as to 
who should rule over Mantua, those 


who proved unfaithful to the Empire“ 


were placed in the cage and left there 
to languish before the eyes of the en- 
tire population. 

One of the most curious churches is 
that named Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
with a fine Gothic-Lombard front and 
a vast portico. The most prominent 
interior decoration is that running 
along its walls. This is a double series 


‘of niches divided by columns, all cov- 


ered with various ex votos modeled 
in wax. San “Sebastian is the first 
real Renaissance church in Mantua. 
Shaped like a Greek cross, it is of the 
simplest and yet most airy design. The 
double facade, with its stairways and 
five doors, three of which—one rect- 
angular and two round—have a clas- 
sical feeling which is unmistakable. 

The Mantovani, as they call them- 
selves, are proudest of the church of 
San Andrea for the greatest architect 
in Italy—at least most of the art crit- 
ics agree that he was such—Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti designed it and it is here 
that the blood of Christ is buried un- 
derground. The Marchese Ludovico 
was not satisfied with the church as it 
was and called Alberti from Florence 
to do it over for him. By some mir- 
acle San Andrea was not hit. during 
the bombardment, although the palace 
next door was reduced to a mass of 
debris. 

From the point of view of decora- 
tion, the most fascinating building in 
town is the house of the fifteen cen- 
tury merchant Boniforte. Gothic ve- 
netian in style, it is covered entirely 
by terra cottas, the effect being that 
of lace work, The Groppalli House, 
which is scarcely less interesting, is 
adorned with medallions, frescoes and 
friezes that have withstood fires, wars 
and the rain and wind of four cen- 
turies. ~ 

Now that. the war is over Mantua 
today is of more importance than ever 
for art students. No painter has 
earned a greater respect for frescoes 
than Mantegna, whose greatest work, 
the Cappella. degli Scrovegni in 
Padua, was destroyed completely. The 
best work Mantegna ever did outside 
of Padua is in Mantua. Both in the 
ducal palace and in the castle of San 
Giorgio, his brush has left extraordi- 
nary examples of his astounding tech- 
nique. 


_vico (the Duke of Rigoletto fame 


. finest paintings were sold to Charl 


in ample time to clear customs 2 
take The Interamerican at 7:45 p.m 
Relaxing in a berth after the gi 
DC-6 takes off, he can sleep the ni 
through in hotel-suite comfort whi 
The Interamerican courses oyer t 
Caribbean, the Panama Canal, Colo: 
bia, Ecuador and Peru—a 3,000-mi 
snooze ! 

Arriving in Buenos Aires the nex 
afternoon (Sunday), he will want 
take in the nightspots of the glamor. 
ous Argentine capital or perhaps s 
an unaccustomed North Ameri 
tooth into a delicious two-inch Arg 
tine beéfsteak at a price less than t 
dimly remembered from 1939, 


It was the inability of any artist 
to satisfy the Gonzaga. court after 
Mantegna’ s death which induced Ludo- 


to bring Giulio Romano to Mantu 
Romano, who had to flee the Vatice 
where his daring, licentious palette 
was not appreciated, found the spon- 
sor of his dreams in Ludovico. These 
two men understood each other per 
fectly and the results were very faa 
tunate for Mantua.’ Almost as: indus- 
trious as Mantegna, Romano worked 
in palaces, churches and above all o 
the Palace of Te which he not onl 
built but decorated and frescoed. | 
will forever remain a monument to h 
genius. 

The name of this palace, Teushe 
is the way the Mantuans pronounce 
the letter T—originates from the 
the park was Slanaed according to 1 
T shape. Just a short walk from 
center of town, it is nevertheless 1 
the country. The building is neo 
Greek in its simple, vast proportions 
and the doric motive can be observe 
along its main wing. 

Among the many halls which 
be visited that known as The H 
of the Horses is one of Roma: 
greatest achievements. The  sala=_ 
mander motive, where the mottoes o 
Isabella are visible in their us 
flourish, is accompanied by the 
labors of Hercules, gigantic fresc 
of Michelangeloesque stature, and 
portraits of six horses, favorites \ 
Ludovico If, And in a nearby hall 
it was here that Charles V of Sp 
made Federico II Duke of his prin 
pality—we can see frescoes Wage inj 
against a white background ~ 
swamps which surrounded Mantiad E 
prehistoric times and its beaut: 
flora and fauna. 

It was under one of the seventee 
century Gonzaga rulers—fallen + 
great poverty—that many of Mantt 


| 
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of England and traveled all the vy 
to Hampton Court, where they 
still be seen today. 

Even in its present condition, e 
with so many landmarks gone, 


and civilized cities in all of Euro 
Its elegance is a little faded perh 
but still infinitely charming and~ 
martyrdom which she suffered in th 
Second World War has brown he 
a new kind of halo, one of sere 
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“CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these beds as to period 
and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


| 3. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


1. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
_to these questions and the hundreds of 
| others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
| school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
}something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


| The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 


or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
\telligently until you know something of 
|their background. ; 

- But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a bed, the detail of its carving, 
the scenes its historical background call to 
your imagination, provides a fascination 
which will never allow you a moment of 
boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 

By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
hon. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the 
course in detail. You incur no obligation what- 
ever 


Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy 
Course In INTERIOR DEcoRATION, 
200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing 
your Home Study Course in Interior Deco- 
ration. 


Name 
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The moment comes to every man. 


The moment when he realizes that he 
isn’t the man he used to be. . . 


That the days of his peak earning power 
are Over... 


That some day not so very far away some 
younger man will step into his shoes. 


When does this time come? 
It varies with many things. 


But of one thing you can be sure. It will 
come to you as surely as green apples get 


When does a man start slipping ? 


ripe—and fall off the tree. 


Is this something to worry about? Well, 
yes. But . . . constructively. 


For that kind of worrying can lead you 
to save money systematically. 


What's the best way to do this ? By buying 
U. S. Savings Bonds . . . automatically. 
Through the Payroll Savings Plan. Or 
through the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you bank. 


Either method is an almost foolproof 


sure saving because it’s automatic—uU. S. Savings Bonds 


system of saving. It’s automatic. Youdon’t 
put it off. There’s no “I'll start saving 
next month’’—no ‘‘Let’s bust the piggy 
bank.” 


Then some day when your health fails 
—or you retire—your money’s right there 
waiting for you. Four dollars, at maturity, 
for every three invested. 


So why not take this one step now that will 
make your future so much brighter? 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan—or 
the Bond-A-Month Plan—today. 


